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ONGS OF SCOTLAND.—Hanover Square Rooms.— 
THURSDAY NEXT, October 9—Mr. Kennepy, by Desire, will repeat his 
ENTERTAINMENT on the SONGS OF SCOTLAND, on Tuorspay Evening, 
to Commence at Eight o'clock. For the Fourth and last time. Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 
The Programme will comprise the most successful pieces in his répertoire, including 
Recitations from Burns’ “‘ Tam O’ Shanter,” and Allan Ramsay's “ Gentle Shepherd.” 
Stalls, 4s.; Family Tickets, for Four Persons, 12s. Area, 2s.; Back Seats, 1s. Tickets 
at Mitchell's, Old Bond Street; all the Principal Music Sellers, and at the Rooms. 





Tt, JAMES’S HALL.—Wetsx Nationat Menopres, 
with Band of twenty Ease, and Choir of 400 voices. Conductor, Mr. Jonn 
Tuomas (Pencerdd Gwalia). Mr. Wi.L14m Lockyer, Secretary to the Vocal Asso- 
ciation, begs to announce that he will give a PERFORMANCE OF THE WELSH 
NATIONAL MELODIES on the most perfect scale possible, and solicits an early 
application for Tickets. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Body of the Hall, 2s.; 
Admission, 1s., at Austin’s Office, 28, Piccadilly, W. 


M. J. & E. VAN DEN BOORN, Pianist and Har- 
moniumist, from Belgium, beg to announce that they will give a concert, in 
Willis's Rooms, on Monday Evening, October 13th ; to commence at half-past seven 
o'clock, Artists, Miss Banks, Vocalist; Herr Lidel, Violincellist ; Conductor, Herr 
A. Ries. Tickets, 7s. each. Family Tickets, to admit four, One Guinea; to be ob- 
tained at the principal Music Warehouses, and at the Rooms. 


VON JOEL will play his admired Waltz, 
» “THE SILVER CORD,” THIS DAY, and during the ensuing week, in 
the English and German Courts, at the International Exhibition, 


ORRIOT’S CELEBRATED “SCHOTTISH 

D'AMOUR” will be played by the Band of the Coldstream Guards, under 

he direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the Sour Kxnstncron Museum CoNvERSAZIONE, on 
Wednesday Evening next. 


QO CONCERT GIVERS IN BRIGHTON AND 

ITOWNS ADJACENT.—MR, H. C.;COOPER (Solo Violinist) and MADAME 
TONNELIER (Prima Donna) are in Brighton for the season. Terms for Concerts, 
&c.,—either separately or together—may be known on application (by letter) to Mr. 
Cooper, No. 3 Cobden Place, Brighton. 


ADAME RUDERSDORF has returned to town’ 

All communications respecting engagements, &c., to be addressed to H 

ARRETT, Esq., at Messrs. Duxcan Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse 
244 Regent Street, W. 


RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to announce to 
her Friends and Pupils that she has RETURNED to TOWN for the Season. 
50, Bedford-square, W.C. 


M R. BENEDIOT begs to announce that he will 
RETURN to LONDON for the Season the Last Week in October. All 
Communications to be addressed “2, Manchester-square, W.” 

Berlin, Sept., 1962. 


USICAL PRACTICE WANTED—A LADY, a 

Pupil of Professor Sterndale Bennett, wishes to meet with a Lady or Gentle- 

man desirous of Disposing of their Business. London or its neighbourhood preferred, 
Address to F, H., Post-office, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


























T. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG AOCRE.—To be Let 

on Lease or Sold, these very valuable Premises, consisting of Large and small 

music halls, admirably adapted for musical, religious, or literary purposes, or for any 

object requiring large space, together with class-rooms, a good dwelling-house, cellars, 

and conveniences, For particulars apply p.p. to Messrs, DANGERFISLD and FRASER, 
Solicitors, 26, Craven Street, Charing’Cross. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR PRATTEN’S PERFECTED 

FLUTES, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING.—Booser & Sons 

have much pleasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize 

Medal of the International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained 
upon application to the manufacturers, Booszy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR BOOSEY & SONS’ MILITARY 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, CORNETS, &c.—Boossy & Sons have much 
me in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize Medal of the 
nternational Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained upon application 
to the manufacturers, Booszy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


A SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be ie at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London: 18 Hanover Square. 


HE CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at. present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note), 2s. 6d. Post-free. 
Boossy & Cina, 24 Holles Street, W. 


OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 
by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 




















In the Press, 
EW ORGAN MUSIC, BY HENRY 
HANDEL'S CHORUSES, 
Specially arranged for the 
ORGAN, 
With Pedal Obligato, by 
HENRY SMABT. 

London : Duxcan Davisox # Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIO 

. Characteristically Illustrated. s. d@. 

i What Next Quadrilles” (Robin's Last); with cornet accompaniment -:4 @ 

“‘ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums ee 

“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. .. 3 6 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY SIGNOR R. PALMERINI.— 
“Out in the Sunshine” (Poetry by J. E. Carpenter) ... -. | 8B. 

“ La Primavera " (Poesia del Signor F. Cacciola) ca” we OB 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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RGANIST.—Wanted, a Situation for 2» BLIND 


FEMALE, aged about 23, of excellent character. She is a good Pianist and 
Organist, Letters to be addressed to Mr. F. Plaw, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W 





0 ORGANIST’S AND PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 
A young man of respectability and good education, possessing musical taste and 
knowledge, age 26, desires to article himself to a professional man, in whose employ- 
ment he would: have an opportunity of learning and practising the organ, .He can 
ere the elements of music and composition, and the cornét, 
ddress “ Sigma,” care of Mr. Ogg, Baker, Post-office, North Place, Gray's Inn 
Road, London, W.C. ee, ? i) ? y 





EW. SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 
“The Song of May”... ose poe eo... ese one a * 
“When thouand I last parted” ... wre erent 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY ALEXANDER REICHARDT.— 
*‘ Good Night” (Cradle Song) ... nde os ec |= eee: BBs 
“ Memory " (dedicated to Miss Helen Hogarth) .,. co 
« Are they meant but to deceive me?” pe pie 
‘* The Golden Stars” ose ose toe ese on 
« Thou art so near and yet so far,” as a Vocat Durr ae 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


3s. 
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REAM DANCE. For the Pianoforte. By Emanven 


AGUILAR. 33. 


ANTASIA ON AIRS FROM HOWARD GLOVER'S 


OPERETTA, “ONCE TOO OFTEN.” By Emme Bercer. 3s. 


ARANTELLA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By WaLTER MACFARREN. 48, 
London: Duncan Davison &.Co, 


“These are three morceauz de salon of the most elegant..description. Mr. 
Acuitar’s ‘Dream Dance’ is a graceful and imaginative movement, which would 
make a charming accompaniment to a dance of sylphs or fairies in # ballet. Mr. 
Berger has selected as the themes of his fantasia the two most favourite airs, ‘ There's 
truth in woman still,’and ‘ A young and artless maiden,’ in Mr. Howard.Glover's 
pretty operetta ; working them, by adding a short introduction, and a brilliant coda in 
tempo di valsa, into a masterly and animated pianoforte piece, in which the vocal 
melodies are embellished by a rich and varied accompaniment. Mr. Macfarren’s 
Tarantella is of course in the time and measure of this Neapolitan dance, and pre- 
serves the rapidity of its breathless whirl. While, however, it is thus conventional 
in its form, it is new and original in its details. There occurs, in particular, in the 
midst of it, a deliciously soft and flowing melody, played with the left hand, as if on 
the violoncello or bassoon, with a light and airy accompaniment in the upper part 
which —« beautifully with the impetuous current of the rest of the movement.” 
—The Press. 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 





“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Soprano and Contralto ... 
*¢ The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano ... 
“ The Love you've slighted still istrue.” Ballad. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur 
‘* Stratagem is Woman's Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywooo... 
“ Love isa gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop ss. 
‘« A young and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr ReicHarvT ... 
‘* There’s Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr REICHARDT ... 
‘The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formes ... oe 
‘In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Formes 


WwWad dnb es & 
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FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” peg per ee ree 
Emile Berger’s Fantasia, on “Once too Often” ... 1. vee tee at 
* Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss, (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours) 
‘*La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto .. ss. venue, ane tee at 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 


HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Copyrights), 
by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. :— 


VOCAL. 
“ Friendship.” (Fr uartet for 2'Tenors and 2 Basses... «+ 
The merry hunters.” (Die Lustigen Jiigersteut.) Chorus for Tenors and 
Tiasses ... ove are eee on on ove see ove od eco 
‘<'l'o thee, dear land, I sing” (& la Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and Chorus 
‘*« God save the Queen,” 2 Tenors and 2 Basses, with Piano ad lid. ... ove 
‘The Lord’s Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad Uib.... 
‘* This honse to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices (without accompaniment) 
*« Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 
‘* Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbligato a ee. 
, Violin or Violincello in lieu of Clarinet, each 
‘“‘ Near to thee,” with Violincello oddligato... odd ed bao as por 
** The Fishermaiden.” (Das Fischermadchen) .,, os ors veo 
PIANOFORTH. 
Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia oo ate = 
Ditto,asa duet .. ove ove ove ove ov on oe aes 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just published, price 3s, 


\ LLE. ADELINA PATTI’S NEW WALTZ, 
; “DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mlle. 
Avetixa Parti, in the operas of “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” “ Don Pasquale,” &c. &c. 
The Words by Lorenzo Montenrast, the Music by Maurice Strakoscu, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just published, price 3s. with a Portrait, 
ALLE. ADELINA PATTI'S NEW BALLAD, 


l\ « THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by LonarEe.iow. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mlle. ADELINA Parti, for whom it;was expressly 
composed by Howarp GLOVER, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


| ME HARP OF WALES. Ballad. Composed by 
BrtnLey RicyArDs, sung with such distinguished success at the CARNARVON 
1aSTIVAL, by Mr. Lewis Tomas, is published, price 3s. by 
Duncan Dayison & Co, 244 Regent Strect, W. 
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Ae Vocal Music, 


I TU SAVAIS. Romance. Oomposée par M. W. 


BALre. 3s, ‘ 


ELOVED ONE, NAME -THE DAY, - Ballad. The 
Words by- Joun Lamp, Esq. The Music by ALFRED MELLON. 2s, 6d. 


EMORY. Song.’ The Poetry by Desmonp Ryan. 


The Music by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 39. 


AST THOU NO TEAR FOR ME? Ballad. The 
Words by M. Detcu. The Music by Ciro Pinsort. 3s. 


LEEP AND THE PAST. Canzonet. The Poetry 


by Harner Power, The Music by J. P, Kicur. 3s, 


Y GENTLE ELODIE. Romanza. The Poetry by 


Mrs. Crawrorp. The Music by Epwarp Lanp. 33. 
London ; Duxcan Davison and.Co, 


‘ The above are a few of the prettiest voeal pieces that have appeared during the 
past publishing season, They are all by well-known and popular composers, of 
whose talents they are agreeable specimens. Balfe's French romance is in his hap- 
piest vein. Our countryman has successfully contended with the Parisian composers 
on their own ground—witness the reception of his fine operas, Les Quatre Fils Aymon 
and Le Puits d'Amour, at the Opéra Comique; and in the little song before us ho 
shows how entirely he is at home in the French style. It is tender and passionate, 
with that infusion of graceful lightness and gaiety which gives the French poetry and 
music of this class their peculiar charm. Signor Gardoni has sung it in public with 
delicious effect; but it by no means requires the aid of such a singer to make it 
charming, Mr. Alfred Mellon's ballad is worthy of that able and eminent musician. 
The melody is simple and natural, without being trite. or-commonplace ; and the 
whole composition shows that new and striking effects of modulation and harmony 
may be produced without setting at defiance (as is too often done) the established 
principles and rules of art,—Few vocal. pieces of the present time have obtained greater 
ae omar than Herr Reichardt’s song, “ Thou art so near,” not only in English, 

ut (by means of its German and French versions) all over the Continent. His new 
production, ‘ Memory,’ is of a similar character, and bids fair to have a similar suc- 
cess. Mr. Desmond Ryan's verses are elegant, and Reichardt has united them to a 
melody at once pure, simple, and expressive. Signor Pinsuti’s ballad, ‘ Hast thou 
no tear for me ?' has been recommended to the attention of the public by the pleasing 
performance of Mr. Tennant, for whom it was written, and by whom it has been sung 
at many of the best concerts of the season. Signor Pinsuti, an Italian, has produced 
an air of Italian grace and beauty, while he has entirely avoided the faults into which 
foreign composers so often fall in setting English words to music. The melody not 
only expresses the sentiment conveyed by the poetry, but does not present a single 
misplaced emphasis or accent—a most important requisite in vocal music. Mr. 
Knight's canzonet is melodious, flowing, and extremely well fitted for a mezzo-soprano 
or contralto yoice. There is a flawin one place which dims the clearness of tho — 
harmony. In bar 8, page 2, G flat in the melody is accompanied by E natural in the 
bass, creating a diminished third (or tenth)—an interval very rarely allowed, and 
not, we think, in the present case. There is much that is masterly in Mr. Land's 
romanza, and Mr. Santley, for whom it was composed, has sung it with deserved suc- 
cess. We could have wished it had been a little less elaborate ; that the flow of the 
melody had been less disturbed by extraneous modulation ; ‘and that the pianoforte 
accompaniment had been lighter and less loaded with notes. It is a fine song, 
nevertheless, and not unworthy of the author's well-merited reputation.”"—Zhe Press. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
ADOLFO FERRARI, 


* The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
Second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value,"—Jilustrated News, 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
S&% OPERATIC RECITALS for the PIANOFORTE, 
BY 


IMMANUEL LIEBICH. 


‘“ Freyschiitz," dedicated to Miss Catherine M. Pfeil. 

‘* Freyschiitz,” dedicated to Miss Taylor ... eee oot 
‘** Norma,” dedicated to Miss Katherine Greenhill oe 
“ Norma,” dedicated to the pupils of Miss Gilbertson ove 
* Oberon,” dedicated to Miss Parkes one ose ote 
* Martha,” dedicated to Miss Frances Gurney eee ove 


‘London; Duncan Dayison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON—A GERMAN VIEW OF IT. 


An interesting concert was organised by Joachim and Hallé for the 
benefit of the suffering Ernst. In this the elite of the artists now in 
London cooperated, and among other things a manuscript Quartet by 
Ernst was played, Joahim taking the first violin, Laub the second, 
Molique the viola, and Piatti the violincello part. Three hundred 
pounds sterling were received. Ernst’s composition is a very meritori- 
ous one, and an English publisher has paid £100 for the copyright. 

Such artists as Joachim, Piatti, Hallé, the Tietjens, the Patti, Tam- 
berlik, &c., favorites with the public, as well as with the high nobility, 
who set the tone and spend the guineas, have to play several times 
every day. But to our great joy we announce, that the high society 
in London is threatened by a revolution wholesome for the artist’s 
dignity, and that we owe this to our respected Joachim. He, and, if 
we are not mistaken, Hallé also, refuse to take part in soirées, where the 
artists to be sure are well paid, but are treated otherwise like wandering 
gypsies. They accept the invitations only of such friends of music as 
receive the artists, like the other guests, as their own equals, in parties 
where one does not have to wait till the commencement of the concert, 
for the saloon babble to begin. Artists must respect themselves and 
feel their dignity, then the lords and ladies will condescend to treat 
them with proper distinction. And apropos of this, we never yet could 
comprehend how artists, who know how to appreciate their high call- 
ing, can consent to let themselves be heard in gambling places before a 
public of lorettes and chevaliers d’ industrie, We have never read that 
Joachim, Mme. Szarvady, Schulhoff, Clara Schumann, or Hallé had 
appeared in Baden-Baden or in Wiesbaden. 

If Joachim bears himself proudly toward English fashion, he is all 
the more amiable with his comrades on Parnassus, with artists and 
writers. At the house of Dr. Max Schlesinger, which has become the 
focus of the celebrities from all of the world, I have heard Joachim, 
and with still greater satisfaction if possible than in the concert hall. 
He played among other things the Kreutzer Sonata with Jaell. It was 
a beautiful party, not so costly a one to be sure as you might see at 
many a lord’s or beer-brewer’s, but therefore all the more select. 
Among the guests were Freiligrath, Kinkel, Herzen, Hebbel; we 
pres. too the excellent Moritz Hartmann, the German poet, honored 
even in London (a fine three-leaved clover: Freiligrath, Hartmann and 
Kinkel! Three German poets on the soil of exile!) ; also the actor 
Lewinski, from Vienna, who gave a performance...... 

But we are reminded that we have said nothing of the Great Exhi- 
bition. We shall not be expected to reportzupon the wonders of the 
European-Asiatic-American-Australian industry; but as there is no 
lack of instruments: and concerts at Kensington, we will stop there 
awhile. Sax’s gigantic instrument, up which one must first climb as 
he would a mat de cocagne, and which requires the lungs of an A@olus, 
will be regarded as a monstrosity, but it has no more artistic significance 
than the gigantic teeth which you see hanging out before a dentist’s 
window. The same may be said of certain American lfiddles and 
pianos (!), which are constructed on a new principal. Shoemaker Ignaz 
in Vienna petitioned for a patent for square dumplings, or knédeln, as 
they say in Austria; these might have tasted quite as good as round 
ones; but the three-cornered violins of the Yankee cannot compare 
with the ordinary instruments}; they would come in play not at all 
incongruously in a romance by Edgar Poe. Fortunately France has 
sent her Vuillaume. Many countries and cities have excellent piano- 
forte makers to show; America its Stinway, England its Broadwood, 
France its Pleyel and its Herz; Vienna, Streicher, Bésendorfer and 
Ehrbar; Pesth, Bereghozaszy: Berlin, Bechstein; Leipzig, Breitkopf 
and Hartel; Zurich, Heinig and Hubert, and so on. 

* * os * 

Among the English curiosities we have yet to mention some, which 
to be sure are not exhibited, although they certainly deserve to be, if 
singularity is any criterion. Mr. Ella, director of the ‘“ Musical 
Union,” may open the procession. The “ Musical Union,” is a concert 
society, which of course stands under the patronage of the Duke of Leinster 
and other high nobility, and which has for its object to bring classical 
chamber music and sterling solo pieces before its public, which consists 
for the most part of ladies. This object the society fulfils completely, 
which does not prevent the Director, Mr. Ella, from being an altogether 
remarkable personage. A Russian court intendant, who at the same 
time of course is general or hetman of Cossacks, cannot have a higher 
notion of his own importance, than our Ella, Esq. In his opinion the 
musical works of the greatest masters first acquire their worth, when 
they are performed at Ella’s; and, in spite of their interpretation by 
the most excellent and famous artists, they are only understood after 
they have been butchered in his “ Synoptical Analysis,” which he has 
distributed at every concert. The Parisians imagine that an artist, 
who has not been recognised by the capitale de la civilisation, can make 








no claim to European reputation; Mr. Ella goes still further; whoever 
has not played in the Musical Union, is no authentic celebrity, no 
“star,” to use Ella’s favorite expression. ‘This time Mr. Lilla, as ho 
himself assures us, has only admitted Schumann’s Quintet into his pro- 
gtamme at the express desire of Alfred Jaell, and he excuses himself 
for it before his noble patrons by saying, that this work has already 
been successfully performed by Wilhelmina Clauss, Herr Pauer, 
Madame Schumann, and Nicholis Rubinstein. “In Berlin, Dresden 
and Paris,” says the Analysis, ‘‘ this composition has frequently come 
to ‘performance, and at a time when our limited repertoire of piano 
concert music by the older masters has become so familiar to our public, 
we greet this Quintet as a welcome novelty. In this Quintet, so far as 
we can judge without the aid of a score in this analysis, there is little 
persistence tn experimental art, and nothing unusual in the form of the 
whole work, to make the intentions of the composer unintelligible at a 
single hearing.” Mr. Ella possesses, moreover, the talent of trotting out 
the high nobility, every time that an artist’s proposal does not suit him. 
“ What will the Duke of Leinster say?” “The Duke of Beaufort 
never will assent to that,” or, “I should never dare to propose that to 
the Earl of Dunraven.” Meanwhile these lordships trouble themselves 
as little as the Pacha about what Ella does—We must, however, do 
the Musical Union the justice to admit, that it takes pains to secure for 
its concerts all the celebrities that come to London. 

Another celebrity is Mr. Davison, the cherub with the flaming sword 
before the gates of Paradise for lady pianists. None but Arabella 
Goddard can go in.... Mr. Davison, who writes in the columns of 
the ——, has two excellences, which we wish to notice; he writes 
well, and whomever he has once adopted, to him he remains faithful. 
Davison has done much for the diffusion of Mendesshon’s music in 
England—if he dared, he would put this above the works of Beethoven.« 
Davison is a glowing admirer of Meyerbeer. 

Chorley, another of the knights of English criticism, who according 
to circumstances wages war with Davison, or makes common cause 
with him [not often, we opine, and the latter might say: save us from 
our friends!], deserves also to be mentioned. His criticisms are less 
distinguished by their accuracy, than by their brevity. He is as 
monosyllabic as a Chinese. If the Atheneum writes: Herr X. has 
played, that is considered as a sign of great effort. Madame N. has 
sung well: is said perhaps of Madame Viardot Garcia, who stands in 
especial favor with the severe gentleman, 

Our countryman Benedict has also become an English curiosity. 
He is the ewige Jude of English conductorship. A public concert which 
Benedict does not organise, a private concert which he does not 
arrange, or any sort of musical announcement on which his name does 
not occur, is a thing utterly inconceivable. His annual monster con- 
certs loom above the others, like Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 

How much we should have to tell, too, of Halle’s “ Beethoven's 
Recitals,” in which all the three-and-thirty Sonatas, and in chronologi- 
cal order, s'il vous plait, are executed, while the works played each 
respective afternoon are to be purchased at the door. “ Beethoven’s 
Sonatas” (small print) “edited by Carl Hallé” (in gigantic letters). 
The young piano-ladies buy with eagerness; for as they have the 
Sonata in ther hands, they need not listen, and as they can listen, they 
need not read. We would not, however, by any means depreciate the 
merits of Hallé. He plays like an excellent musician, as he is; many 
things, especially Mendelsshon, in a masterly way. His delivery is 
well thought out, his play is pure, his artistic striving a noble one ;— 
but we cannot say that he possesses charm, and his performances are 
more distinguished by clever industry, than by poetry. As the repre- 
sentative of German music in Manchester, as orchestra director, and as 
teacher, he cannot be praised enough, This deserving artist has con- 
tributed most to the spread of Stephen Heller’s works in England. 
These are exceedingly liked here; everybody knows and plays them. 

Nor must Sigismund Thalberg go unnoticed. He has been giving 
concerts which were eagerly attended in London; and, with the excep- 
tion of an insignificant piano composition by Rossini, ‘and a very 
indifferent rendering of the “ Spring Song” by Mendelsshon, he has 
played for the most part only older and newer compositions by himself. 
We have followed his playing with great interest; his beautiful tone, 
his perfectly elegant, fine, sure delivery, has affected us agreeably ; 
but presently weariness took the place of pleasure, and on the whole 
these achievements, in spite of all their perfection, leave the impression 
of a thing that is outlived. 

We have also heard Madame Lind Goldschmidt, and although this 
singer’s voice becomes more and more veiled, yet her simple, noble 
delivery, her still incomparable style of singing, deserves all the admi- 
ration lavished on her by the English public. Fraulein Tietjens, too, 
has long been a favorite of the English public, and we gladly accord 
to her splendid voice the tribute of our homage. 

The concert to which Mme. Goldschmidt lent her aid, was for the 








* Translated for Dwighi’s Journal of Music (Boston, Massachusetts). 


® We dare deny it. American Translator. 
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benefit of the people’s schools established in Southern Italy at the 
suggestion of Garibaldi; and so we heard in it a succession of Italian 
celebrities: Bettini, Zucchini, Belletti, Giuglini, Armandi, Giraldoni, 
Mille. Barbara Marchisio, Mme, Guerrabella. Also Piatti, the faultless 
artist, let himself be heard twice. Jaell and N. Rubenstein performed. 
The latter has rapidly won recognition by his extraordinary bravura 
and by his fiery playing; but it is justly remarked that he lacks that 
smoothing of the graceful and the tender which distinguishes his 
brother’s playing in so high a degree. 

Space vanishes under our fingers, and we have not yet mentioned the 
larger concert societies—The oldest is the “ Philharmonic Society,” 
now under the direction of Sterndale Bennett. This, like the Paris 
Conservatoire, adheres decidedly to the strictly classical programme, 
and would regard it as a sin against Art, should any master after 
Mendelsshon and Spohr intrude with his profane music into the 
hallowed halls. Of course an exception is made with the concert 
works of soloists, and so we heard this time a new Concerto ‘by Piatti, 
the first violincellist of our time. Beethoven’s triple Concerto, per- 
formed by Joachim, Piatti and Cusins (piano), proved interesting in 
many ways. The Symphonies were Mendelsshon’s in A major, the 
second (in D) by Beethoven; and finally Sphor’s Overture to Jessonda. 
The orchestra is remarkably well trained, and Bennett is a quiet, sure 
conductor. Perhaps a little more impetus is to be desired. 

The rival of the old Philharmonic is the “ New Philharmonic 
Society,” under the directiorship of Dr. Wylde. This gives its concerts 
in St. James’s Hall, while the old society, which this year celebrates 
its fiftieth birthday, has its performanes in Hanover Square Rooms, 
The new Philharmonic seeks to enliven its i by greater 
variety; yet we do not believe that it would dare to commit the ex- 
travagance of playing a Symphony of Schumann. The performance of 
the Pastoral Symphony at the concert we attended was a very meri- 
torious one, and proved that Dr. Wylde has made progress; at least 
there was not that wavering in the tempi to be observed which was 
tormerly objected to in this director. 

The “ Monday Popular Concerts” are distinguished by the fact, that 
they bring the most important artists before the Londoners for little 
money.* 

The Theatres, too, vie with one another in preparing worthy enter- 
tainment for the public streaming into London from all parts of the 
world. The palm belongs decidedly to Covent Garden. There we 
heard Don Juanand Robert le Diable, and we must confess that we have 
seldom had experience of a finer representation, than that of Don Juan. 
‘The opera was given entire, without all those mutilations to which it 
is exposed in Germany, and Tamberlik sings the great ‘aria of Don 
Ottavio, which is almost always sacrificed. Miss Patti has a most 
lovely (allerliebste) voice, and is a charming child. She seems to us 
sometimes, to be sure, a little too minaudiére, but as Zerlina she requires 
perhaps to have a trifle too much excused to her, N, Faure, from the 
opera at Paris, is a mediocre Don Juan. In Robert le Diable Mme. 
Penco sung the part of Alice, and Mme, Miolan-Carvalho that of 
lsabella. As great a virtuoso as this singer is, and excellent as is her 
school, her dramatic rendering leaves much to be desired; the tragic 
isa foreignelement to her. Formes was alike excellent as Bertram 
and as Leporello. .. . 


(Concluded from page 618.) 





CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPOSERS. 

THE truest way to characterise the ruling tone of sentiment in 
any composer, is to note the state of mind in which his music leaves 
you. There is some music which is all glitter and effect, which 
you hear with astonishment, and go home weary and without 
capacity of emotion. An opera of Bellini bathes you in a delicious 
fiood of tenderness; rose-light everywhere, and tepid spring 
warmth; you aresad and full of passive sympathetic sensibility, 
softened, melted, but not roused. A surfeit comes, and you are 
glad to have a good wind sweep away the mild vague haziness from 
the world’s face, and breathe a bracing atmosphere, feel your nerves 
invigorated, and see by the clear literal light of day, until the time 
for twilight visions comes again. What could be more opposite to 
this than the effect of Handel? Repose, such as your spirit gains 
in looking up into the illimitable sky; a fulness of awakened 
cnergy, serene as sleep ; a balanced universal activity, calm as the 
motion of Niagara, or of the planets; a healthy universal sympathy ; 
a fellow feeling with all humanity ; a communion with the absolute, 
a sense of union with the whole, which can indulge many moods, 
but is the victim of no one; life flowing from the centre, and no 
morbid irritation in any single faculty. 





* Is that all? Ed. M. W. 





From Mozart you turn reluctantly, as from an Olympian festival, 
in whose. enthusiastic pitch of liberty, and love and joy, you feel 
that your faculties and your emotions have all got out, and swim in 
a willing and congenial element of life. Sense and soul are one. 
The keenest sense of living, the perfected and full flower of senti- 
ment, the exaltation of the soul to a certain divine consciousness ; 
the rising of the floods of the heart to overflow all things and blend 
their harsh outlines into concord with itself; a tremulous recog- 
nition of the near presence of the spiritual world to this our every- 
day life ; a sort of disembodied pure existence floating throygh all 
things without resistance, as if matter had given up its impenetra- 
bility,—this you feel, and as if the breath of one, whose love was 
your communion with the soul of all this, fell upon your cheek. 

From Haydn you go as from the sweet quiet happiness of home, 
or from the mild restorative of woods and fields, with cheerful 
heart, clear head, and temperate desires, with the sunny domes- 
ticity of a good child or a wise father, and the buoyant self-posses- 
sion of a well-ordered life. Childlike love of nature, and cheerful, 
genial domesticity are his two dominant traits. The first is shown 
in that birdlike instinct by which he organized the orchestral forces 
into so fit a nest for his creative, uneventful life ; in his proneness 
to imitation of the sounds of nature, and in the prevailing character 
of his great works, the ‘‘ Seasons” and the ‘ Creation.” The 
second displays itself in the cool temperament of all his happy 
inspirations ; in the clearness, regularity and order which were the 
style of his life, as well as of his compositions; and in the fact that 
he was most felicitous, most himself, most a model to all others, in 
that form called ‘‘ Chamber Music,” in the composition of Quartets 
for stringed instruments, in which the various members of the 
violin family hold fine discourse, both argumentative, pathetic, 
grave, and frolicsome. This is eminently domestic music. ‘The 
Quartet is the best form in which art expresses and idealises that 
moral music of our lives, which wells up from the fountains of the 
sacred sphere of home. All of these great composers were great in 
all the forms of composition ; but Handel was most Handel in the 
fugued chorus; Mozart’s life welled forth clearest, fullest in the 

era ; Beethoven is the despair of all ambitions in his Sympho- 
nies; and Haydn best enforced the lesson of his life in his Quartets. 

After Mozart a new fount of music was opened ina man. One 
has written, from whose thrill the earth is not soon likely to 
recover; from whose music we carry away, something that we 
should not have dreamed of in any effect the others could produce 
upon us, This music leaves us with roused souls, restless, urged 
by mighty aspirations, which never will be quieted, a lasting 
influence like a new Promethean k dropped into the breast 
from heaven. The music of this day all owns its influence, al- 
though resisting it. ‘The sentiment and tone of thought and 
feeling of this age is deeply affected by it. Whoever has heard 
this music has grown deeper, or learned how deep he was, how 
deep and infinite the work of life. It wakes no passing mood; but 
takes possession of the hearer’s soul, and becomes a surging ocean 
under him, which lifts him till he seems to touch the sky, then 
suddenly sinks down to night, yet only to climb higher with the 
next full wave. It is poe with a mighty future, and like a 
providential utterance of the great heaving, struggling breast of this 

rophetic era of humanity. Of course we mean Beethoven. 
Sethoren expresses the interior and divine side of the restlessness 
of this age—that restlessness which in its more superficial workings 
begets this music of effect, these wonderful feats of skill, these 
strivings after the impossible in mere performance, miracles which 
come too often, which excite for a time and leave only the memory 
of excitement, which drive the blood to the head and stir up 
strange sensations, but never unseal those interior fountains in us 
which bathe every sense and faculty with calm invigoration. There 
is an intimate connexion and sympathy between the vital organs 
and theskin. It would seem that what is profound interior moving 
of the waters in Humanity’s great sons, her artist-prophets, like 
Beethoven, were only irritation of the skin with the mass of men; 
the best response which they can give to that which genius 
owns so deeply ; (since some response they must give, inasmuch as 
Humanity is one, and there are none of its members unaffected by 
the thrill of whatsoever movements first announce themselves in 
deepest hearts), 


Listen to any symphony of his—that in C minor especially— 
there is no mistaking his leading characteristics, ‘Lhe most re- 
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markable is the wild, pleading earnestness of his music—his im- 

tuosity and fire—the glorious frenzy of a giant or a God—yet 
not ungovernable, and never weak. ‘There is in him the strength, 
the conscious inspiration, the truth, the well-balanced energy, 
which can afford to abandon itself to its bold impulse, disdaining 
mere conventional restraint. Beethoven’s music travels on like 
rushing flame. And yet oftener it is the sullen surging of the 
restless, boundless ocean; something of gloom, to be sure, yet 
exalting the spirit to that pitch, that it becomes prophecy and 
glorious hope. Such unutterable yearning, such irrepressible con- 
stant aspiration, such intense striving, such heroic energy of ex- 
pression ; such gathering of massive clouds, which only measure, 
not conceal the illimitable depths of clear sky and stars beyond, 
gleaming all the more sweetly through the rifts and chasms; such 
sadness deepening such faith, is found in scarcely any other music, 
and could have found expression in no other day of the world but 
this. ‘The heart of Humanity, the whole bosom of society is just 
now heaving with the presentiment which prompted and which can 
understand this music. The music of Beethoven was reputed 
strange at first. _No wonder ; since his soul, like a deep sounding- 
gallery, was among the first to catch the echoes of the approaching 
footfall of the mighty Future. Beethoven is to be interpreted by 
the glorious changes which are about commencing in society, and 
are destined to bring forth Order out of Chaos. I hear the pro- 
phetic murmur of the hearts of down-trodden millions, new-born 
to consciousness of their own great destiny, in his music. I feel 
the murky gloom and sadness of the Past vainly stifling the true 
grandeur of the universal heart of man, now for the first time 
feeling all its strength, in those dark chords resolving themselves 
into serene splendors. I see the smoky coverlid that has hung 
for ages over some old wicked city, lifted off by the swift scouring 
tempest of his mighty Rhythm. I am more than ever a tender, 
loving, patient, believing child when his great thoughts gather 
strength like a whirlwind, and go roaring on and shake the world. 
Their sound is like the wild winds before day-break, which bring 
with them a certain exhilarating taste of coming day. And his 
music is most tender in its strength, most hopeful in its billowy 
sullenness, most believing in its startling, loud protests. 

More or less in all his Symphonies, in all his music,—although 
he has more perhaps than any composer of the manysidedness of 
Shakespeare—you feel one constant theme, as great and inex- 
haustible, and never wearisome, as it is essentially subjective; to 
wit, the aspiration and the struggling of the soul with destiny; 
the ever renewed conflict of Good and Evil; the hopes, the ob- 
stacles, the onward movement of Humanity; the struggle and the 
victory, reaching at last, in the Ninth Symphony, the crowning 
word of Joy, and the embrace of all the myriads of beings! Ac- 
cordingly a characteristic of his style, particularly in his quick 
movements, is he nervous accent, the reiterated emphasis, the 
bold attacking manner, and the irresistible crescendo, as if to carry 
astronghold by storm. ‘The harmonies go pulsing, surging, dash- 
ing and urging their way onward, like a mighty freshet. Master 
as he is of means, of instruments, broad in harmonies and rich in 
coloring, the strength resides intrinsically in the thought always. 
These thoughts demand the full expansion of an orchestra; that 
becomes his native element, in which he is most himself—Jove 
throned upon Olympus: even his Sonatas are full of orchestral 
suggestion; the thoughts are large enough, and worthy of such 
treatment. Yet so intrinsic is the greatness of his thought, that 
even on the pianoforte his music is exceedingly effective and ex- 
pressive, losing nothing of its characteristic, and suggesting, at 
least, its full force of meaning through such slender outline. But 
then it is such strong and manly music! Its very tenderness is 
manly; and it takes the strength of manly hands, nerves strong as 
they are sensitive, as well as manly will and imaginative intellect, 
to denote him truly; no more sentimental enthusiasm, no super- 
ficial glittering virtuosity is competent to play Beethoven.—But 
ba is by no means all!—J. S. Dwicut, Boston (Massachusetts), 

p. 13. 


Hetston Cuorat Socrery (Cornwatt).—The members of the above 
society gave their first Concert on Wednesday morning, September 24th, at 
the Town Hall. In spite of the heavy rain the room was well filled, and 
every one appeared highly delighted with the excellent singing of the choir. 
The next concert will be in the second week in December. Conductor, Mr. 
J. H. Nuon (M.B.A.). ‘ 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


(From The Literary Budget.) 
There are few writers on music, though there are many writers about 
music—that is to say, persons who write concerning what surround it, 
or is more or less distantly connected with it. Any one can write about 
music who can describe a concert-room or the dress and appearance of a 
singer, or who can narrate the plot of an opera or tell an anecdote of its 
composer. In the same way any one can write about painting who is 
able to give an account of the opening of an exibition, to relate and 
explain the story illustrated by a figure-picture, or to give biographical 
particulars respecting some eminent artist. Indeed, a certain German 
| critic is said to have asked, in a paper “ about” Rembrandt's Evce I/omo, 

“ An Deus homo esse potest ?” and having answerd this question at pro- 
digious length in the affirmative, to have next inquired “ Cur Deus 
Homo?” and thereupon to have broken out into an elaborate essay on 
the divine incarnation. 

Nevertheless, numbers of critics have discussed, and do in the present 
day discuss, painting as an art and pictures as artistic results. Music 
does not readily admit of such treatment. One may form some idea of 
what a picture is like from reading a description of it, but who can 
possibly describe a symphony or sonata so as to convey the impression 
which the music itself would convey? A critic who has a true feeling 
for pictorial art, and at the same time possesses great descriptive power, 
may reproduce a picture in written language so that to a reader who 
has the eye of an artist it shall be almost visible. A critic who would so 
wish to reproduce a musical work would have to resort to the more 
material expedient of transcribing the notes. If he attempts regular 
descripton he falls more or less into the ingenious absurdities of the 
Russian critic, M. Lenz, who in the sonatas ql eethaineh sees gad-flies, 
torrents, volcanoes, and many other wonderful things not visible to the 
naked eye nor audible to the unassisted ear. 

In fact, no one even endeavours to describe music except indirectly 
by comparing it to something else, which it can only resemble in the 
very vaguest manner. Those comparisons are by no means objection- 
able in themselves when they simply proceed from an emotion which 
the writer feels impelled somehow or other to express, but they are 
ludicrous when they are employed as descriptive agents. In plain 
reality, no piece of music is like anything else except some other piece 
of music, and if a writer really wishes to describe a musical work all 
that he can do is to state what school it belongs to, and what particular 
influence it exhibits, and to give such technical information as to its 
construction and general form as will convey the same notion of the 
music as one would have of the poetry of Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam trom 
being told that the poem was written in stanzas of four octosyllabic 
lines, the first rhyming with the fourth, and the second with the third. 

A writer on the philosophy of music has the same sort of difficulties 
to contend with which form such serious obstacles in the path of the 
writer on music as an artistic result—obstacles which the latter, for the 
most part, knows very well how to avoid, and which, when he is writing 
for a newspaper, he must avoid, on pain of being stigmatised as a pedant 
if he does otherwise. The reason why the philosophy of music has 
been hitherto neglected is, according to Mr. Joseph Goddard, who has 
just published a very interesting work on the subject,* that, “with 
regard to other ministrations of art it does the least with the palpable 
forms and influences of nature, and is the only one without the faculty 
of representing them in their natural aspect, Consequently, in tracing 
its influence, in wandering amongst its array of expositions, we meet 
with no effect common to other branches of moral demonstration, and 
with no object of external human interest. And thus the large sphere 
of suggestiveness which these influences possess is lost in the contem- 
plation of music, Thus, the mind, in exploration of music, does not 
arrive at new starting points of thought, but traversing the ethereal 
stream of sound, glides continuously on its emotional course, undiverted 
into new channels by the external features of nature.” : 

Mr. Goddard, in his endeavour to explain the nature and meaning of 
musical effect in the mind, begins by considering the origin of music, 
and finds that it is developed from the ordinary materials of language 
as the blossom is from the substance of the shrub;” that it is the lan- 
guage of passion and emotion in its highest expression, its most rarefied 
form; or, to continue Mr. Goddard’s image, “that it retains the finer 
attributes of speech as the flower still possesses in its roseate petals the 
beautiful likeness of the green leaves; and that it loses the mixed and 
dull sound of ordinary language, and wholly assumes the vesture of 
melody, as the flower yellaqulabes the opaque and neutral tints of the 
plant and beams totally in the dazzling raiment of colour.” 

In the essay termed Relationship of Music to the other Fine Arts, the 
author seeks to explain the essential difference between music and the 
arts of painting, poetry, and the drama. The latter “convey the natural 
incentive of emotion first and then the emotion.” Music imparts the 
emotion at once and ina direct manner. This distinction is very marked 








® The Philosophy of Music. (Boosey and Sons.) 
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as between music and painting. To be affected or in any way impressed 
by a picture it is necessary not only to see it, but to consider it. So to 
be moved by poetry it is necessary not only to read it or hear it recited, 
but to understand it and take in all its meaning. With music, however, 
we are penetrated at once by the mere sound; to hear is to feel. Paint- 
ing seems to produce its effect more rapidly than poetry in general, but 
less rapidly than dramatic poetry, which in that respect approaches as 
nearly as possible to music, the very language of emotion. It would 
appear, then, that there is no mental pleasure to be derived from listening 
to music. Nor, in fact, is there; unless, indeed, the mind of the hearer 
be occupied in following the design of the composer, in which case it 
may be as actively employed as it would be in pursuing a problem in 
mathematics. This, however, is not the ordinary onde of enjoying 
music; nor is it with a view to this sort of enjoyment that great musical 
works are written. The finest music, though its effect may be elevating 
and ennobling, gives no intellectual gratification, and is none the less 
important for that. It is not for their intellectual value that either the 
finest pictures or even the finest poems are esteemed. 

There is a point at which human speech may be said to become 
musical—at least in its effect. A man under the influence of dee 
emotion expresses that emotion by the tone of his voice as muc 
as by any words he may utter. At the battle of Ulm, Napoleon, 
who did not speak German? harangued some Bavarian troops who 
did not understand French. They understood him, and were as 
much inspired by his voice as they would have been by the singing of a 
national anthem, a song of liberty, or any kind of war-song. Mr. 
Goddard is probably right in looking upon “tone” in the human voice 
as the equivalent to “‘ melody” in music, and “emphasis” as equivalent to 
“phrase.” Napoleon’s oratory was remarkable both for emphasis and 
for tone, and it may be said that all impassioned oratory holds a medium 
position between speech and song. In the instance that we have 
adduced, Napoleon’s address was something between the ordinary dis- 
course of a modern general and such a composition as the “Song of 
Roland” that Taillefer sung at the battle of Hastings. We may add, 
it is because tone and emphasis cannot be reproduced that speeches 
which make the greatest effect at public meetings often appear so flat 
when we read them the next day in the newspapers. ‘Tone and 
emphasis” will carry off the most commonplace stuff at a public meeting, 
and “melody and phrase” will cause downright nonsense to be listened 
to with delight in an opera. 

Mr. Goddard’s remarks on the power of music to awaken feeling, and 
to express several distinct feelings simultaneously, are also very inte- 
resting. It has always struck us as one of the great advantages of the 
operatic drama, that in it not only different and conflicting sentiments 
can be expressed at the same time, but also that large bodies of men 
can be made to speak (or sing) as in a crowd, and to take such a part in 
the action of the play as would be impossible in the ordinary drama. 
Fancy the great choral scenes in the Huguenots or Masaniello without 
the music! They would simply be unactable. 

In conclusion, the little book of which we have given a rambling and 
somewhat unconnected account, is well worth perusing systematically 
from beginning to end. It is a contribution to a class of literature 
which numbers very few specimens. We have plenty of books in which 
the authors treat of composers, singers, and musicians, but very few in 
which music itself is made the subject. 





Vienna.—Sig. Mocelli’s Italian Opera Company will begin the season 
at the Carltheater on the 24th February. The season will last from 
that date to the 24th April, and will consist of thirty performances. 
Sig. Mocelli has engaged Madlle. Patti at a monthly salary of £1000. 
After the first fifteen performances, Madlle. Trebelli will arrive and 
alternate with Madlle, Patti. Signor Giuglini will be first tenor; 
Signor Filippini, contralto; and M. Faure, baritone. Among the operas 
already selected to form part of the programme may be mentioned 
Lucia, Martha, Il Barbiere, Londa, L’Elisire, etc.—Herr von Flotow is 
at present stopping here.—The old “ Widow and Orphan Society” has 
changed its title, and is now called the “‘ Haydn Society.” To comme- 
morate the fact, the members will, at their next concert, give Haydn’s 
oratorio of Tobius, under the direction of Herr Esser.—A German lady 
trom Odessa, whose name is not known to the writer, has had Franz 
Schubert’s grave freed from the weeds with which it was overgrown, 
and planted around with flowers. She has also set aside a sufficient 
annual sum to keep it in order. 

Brunswick.—Herr Franz Abt has just received the large gold medal 
for Art and Science from the King of Hanover. 

CarisruHe.—An interesting discovery has just been made while 
looking through some old archieves belonging to the court This is 
nothing more nor less than somewhere about twenty well-preserved and 
elegantly got-up scores of operas and ballets by Lully. Among them 
is the score of his Alceste, and that of Cadmus, his first opera. All these 
MSS., so interesting both in a historical and musical point of view, have 
already been lodged in the Grand-Ducal Library. 





M. Fovucautr is engaged at Paris in a series of experiments tending 
to ‘effect a revolution in the art of scenic decoration. Instead of the 
traditional side scene representing old trees or rocks, and intended to 
limit the extent of the back scene, instead also of the strips of canvas 
used as a bad imitation of air and clouds, he employs a arge canvas 
representing a panoramic view of the sky, the end of which is not 
perceptible in any direction, either from the side boxes or orchestra. All 
= scenes are done away with and the landscape thus acquires its full 
effect. 


GARIBALDI AND. Feticren Daviv.—M. Henri de Péne tells the fol- 
lowing story in his Couserie in the new journal La France :— About 
thirty ‘years ago, when the sect of Saint Simonians, ridiculed and 
almost persecuted in Paris, emigrated in groups to the East, Felicien 
David, (author of the new opera Lalla Rookh, which was successfully 
brought out the. other day at the Opera Comique) found himself 
ploughing the blue waters of the Mediterranean on board the Clorinde, a 
rakish little merchantman, bound for Constantinople. Among his 
fellow passengers were several young men, poor and despised like him- 
self, but who, also like himself, have since in their several vocations 
risen to the pinnacle of fortune and fame. One warm evening, as the 
vessel neared the coast of Africa, Felicien David was pacing the deck 
in close conversation with the second mate of the Clorinde, an athletic, 
bold-looking, and withal thoughtful and modest young man, who had 
sought the acquaintance of these French dreamers, and informed them 
that he was an Italian patriot; something of a Carbonaro, but for the 
moment the course of events had weaned him from politics. ‘ What is 
that?’ suddenly exclaimed the composer, at the same time pointing 
out to the sharper eyes of his sailor companion a black spot floating at 
a considerable distance from the ship. ‘That isa turtle, and one of 
the largest kind. 'The English say they make famous soup, They are 
very scarce hereabouts. What can that one be doing so far from the 
coast? There, look how it springs out of the water to breathe.’ ‘We 
got no turtle soup at Menilmontant,’ said Felicien David with a sigh 
(thinking of the short commons of the St. Simonian Club), ‘and I 
should not be sorry 10 know what it is like. How do they catch that 
fish?’ ‘At sea they are harpooned like whales; but the simplest and 
best way is to look out for them when they come in shoals to the 
coast to lay their eggs, and then take them in strong nets. There 
is a third manner, but is seldom resorted to, for it is dangerous,’ 
‘Well, what is this third way? This living soup, this floating 
delicacy, is not, then, harmless? ‘Oh! by no means. You might 
as well have your leg or your arm between two Sheffield razors as 
within a turtle’s beak.’ ‘O dear! Well, about the third way of 
catching them.’ ‘I will show it you,’ quietly replied the second mate of 
the Clorinde, and at the word he plunged into the sea, accoutred as he 
was. A few minutes afterwards he re-appeared upon deck, streaming 
like a fountain, somewhat bloody, but holding his prey in his hands, 
‘ You shall have your turtle soup,’ he said to Felicien David. ‘ What 
rashness!’ said the latter. ‘Oh! said the officer of the Clorinde, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘a little sooner, a little later—what matters?’ 
—and he went to his cabin to change his clothes, I forgot to mention 
that the name of the second mate of the Clorinde was Joseph 
Garibaldi.” 


Tue Fottowine is going the rounds of musical journalism. We 
hope our friend “Mr. Brown,” or Thayer, will duly heed the last 
sentence; let us trust that he has at last sent up “‘ Signor Masoni, &c.,” 
as a pioneer balloon, to let us know that he and Beethoven are coming : 
—‘ A German friend announces that Mozart’s Don Juan, with the 
purified and amended text, on which the Baron Alfred von Wolzogen 
has been engaged, will be produced during the next Carnival at 


Munich, with care and state. Regarding this new version, an anecdote 
may be put on record as among the rare amenities of dramatic litera- 
ture. It ye that Dr. Wendling, of Nymphenburg (perhaps be- 
longing to that hospitable family of physicians at Mannheim, well- 
known to all who have followed the history of Mozart’s young days,) 
had also amused his leisure hours, during many years, by attempting 
to set the text of Don Juan to rights, and on hearing of another—it 
must not be said rival—laborer in the same field, with true courtesy 
and love of art, placed all his materials at the disposal of Baron A. von 
Wolzogen. The work has gained by this, and will appear under both 
names—to the bitter dismay of all good and true pedants. Dr. Jahn, 
says the same correspondent, hasa Life of Beethoveen in hand. May it 
prove less heavy than his four-volume biography of Mozart !—a rich 
mass of facts, (many brought together from obscure places for the first 
time,)—and nevertheless about the least readable piece of musical 
literature that could be named. We ought by this time to be hearing 
something of the Life of Beethoven for which Mr. Thayer has been so 
laborious and indefatigable in making collections.” —Dwight’s Journal “4 
uw] (The paragraph originally appeared in The Atheneum.—Ed, 
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GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, AND HEREFORD 


Criemntal Wlusical Festivals, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOWS AND /ORPHANS OF THE CLERGY IN THE 
THREE !DIOCESES.* 





The Stewards rely on the necetrt from the sale of Tickets to meet the expenditure, Should tha receipt be less than the expenditure, the Stewards are 


responsible for the DEFICIT. 


RESULTS OF THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVALS. 





1790—Deficit . s ° - £100. ° - 6 Stewards 1829—Deficit . ° . £33. ° ° 6 Stewards- 
1796 ” . . + e 284 . . . ” 1832 ” . . . 1400 . . . ” 
1799 ” . . . 7 121 . . . » 1835 ” e . . 540 . . . ” 
1802—Sure.vus . ° e 252 . . ° ” 1838 ” . . . 631 . . ” 
1e05--Delels . 5 sf. 908 one . 1841, a pain <go g og - 
1808—Sure.us - P ‘ 27 > ‘ a 1844 ” eis Pp 850 : ‘ 8 Stewards. 
1811—Surp.us - P ; 233. ‘ - aa 1847 ‘a = ji * 450 , 7 a mare 
1814—Deficit . . ° . 428 , . . ” 1850 ” . . . 131 . ° . Ef 6, 
1817—Surrivs > ° ° 94. . ° os 1853—Surpius . -_ oe . a "Ea 
1820—~Deficit . AS yrast nh a 183 . pide fe 1856—Surptus ., . oe fF =F ree 
1B oy p “ 7 ° 482 . ° ? . 1859—Deficit . ° e | ae e «4a 
1826 = ° - ‘ ‘ 808. y 7 a 


From these RESULTS may be seen the importance of obtaining a LARGE NUMBER OF STEWARDS, so that in case @ Deficit should arise, it may not be onerous 
as in former years, but as in 1859 so in small ratio, that gentlemen may be found, who, ae at the present time, are willing to accept COTINUALLY the office of 
Steward, and who, devoting the advantages they have gained by experience to the working of the Festivals, may render them, tf not quite free from loss, at all 





events never likely to become a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. 


The arts collected at the Doors of the Cathedral, with any sugrivs, are invariably handed over to the Charity without deductions of any 


kind, 
THE COLLECTIONS AT GLOUCESTER FROM 

S tt Bh «i 
1882 é e e * ° ° 806 ll 8 1847 ° e . e ° é 686 2 11 
1835 e e ° ° ° ‘ 660 11 10 1850 ; ‘ é , i ™ 864 6 0O 
18388 ° ° . e ° ° 704 15 6 1853 ® e ° ° ° é 917 18 6 
1841 ‘ . e ° ® ° 642 18 6 1856 * . ° ° ° ° 967 16 9 
1844 ° ° F ‘ a ‘ 648 17 0 1859 ° ° e P ° “ 1148 8 O 


Note.—In 1859 the Collection obtained at Gloucester exceeded any previously made by the Threo Choirs; though at Worcester, the following year, th 










unprecedented sum of £1314 8s, 7d. was raised by Collections and Donations, the sale of tickets producing at the same time a surplus of £66. Until 1844 the 
iumber of the Stewards had been limited to six. Since that period it has been gradually increased, in each city, the result being DIMINISHING DEFIcrITs, while 
a SURPLUS has been twice obtained at Gloucester, and once at Worcester, and the Stewards have had the satisfaction of presenting INCREASING COLLECTIONS 


for the benefit of the Widows and Orphans. 


Each Steward having, for himself, by virtue of the office and its responsibilities, free admission to all the performances, @ Donation to the Charity of not 
less than Five Pounds, is paid to the Treasurer, the Rev. Canon Murray Browne, 


That the Festivals may retain their present prosperity, the application of the ot rut, that “each retiring Steward should nominate a successor,” 
would seem to be desirable; so that a large and influential body of gentlemen, creating a lively interest throughout the county, and forming in 
themselves a strong guarantee against a serious loss, may be always ready to undertake the Stewardship, and thus with ease and gratification to them - 
selves render future Festivals, like the 188 which have passed away, a powerful support to the Benevolent Institution they have so long upheld, 


College Green, Gloucester, May, 1862, 


J. H. BROWN, 
( Seeretary to the Stewards,) | 


# The above official document will be perused with interest.—Ep, M. W. 





CrivTICIsM RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD.—M. M. Marie and Leon Escudier tell a 
story of Mme. Gavaudan, which deserves to be read by every public performer, 
and weighed well (by manager Knowles, &c). She had"played, one evening, 
in le Petit Chaperon rouge, in the most charming style, and on her return to 
the green-room was surrounded by her friends, who congratulated her on her 
success. Among those present was a journalist, who alone kept silent. Some 
time before he had criticised Mme. Gavaudan severely, and he seemed to be 
uneasy, walking about in evident agitation. Finally, yielding to the general 
excitement, he approached the actress, and said : —‘tMadame, can you pardon 
me for having misjudged your admirable abilities?” ‘“ Sir,” replied Mme. 
Gavaudan, “ I can only return you thanks. Your severe admonitions have 
greatly contributed to the success of this evening.” 








ALExANDRIA.—The new theatre built in this city has received the 
name of Victor Emmanuel. 

We certainly thought Young Ireland meant to get its money’s worth out of 
the musicians on the Corcoran day ; the wonder is that any of them had any 
breath left in their bodies. Our neighbour asks: —Did you ever notice how 
our Irish fellow citizens take to anybody who can blow, or fife, or beat skeep- 
skins? If they have a procession without just about one half of it being 
“ band,” it is a dead failure. Why, we had no idea that such a number of 
blowers and drummers could be raked and scraped together, within forty miles 
of Boston, as turned out the other day, and gave General Corcoran— 
brave fellow—such a triumphant reception. But there was patriotism behind 
those “ bands,” and it will “‘ tell” now, rest assured | 
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NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—Adverlisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THE MusicaL WoRLD is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but no later. Payment on delivery. 


— = lines and under ... 2s. 6d. 
Every additional 10 words 6d. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComposErs—All Music for Review in THE 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in Tae Musicat WorRLD. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Per form- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tug MusicaL Wort. 
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was will managers of theatres thoroughly understand 
the relationship that should exist between themselves 
and the representives of the press? Never, we fear. It 
seems to be an ineradicable conviction of managers that 
reporters should bestow nothing but praise on their doings, 
whether that praise may be deserved or the opposite. A 
more erroneous conviction could not possibly be enter- 
tained. That a reporter for the press should rather dwell 
upon the strong than on the weak parts of a performance, 
we readily admit; but that he should (invariably and under 
all circumstances) see everything—good, bad, or indifferent 
—couleur de rose, it is nothing less than monstrous to 
expect. What becomes of his office under such conditions ? 
Who will believe a single word he writes? Not only does 
the critic who eulogises one performante after another, 
quand méme, do injustice to himself, but, in an equal 
measure, to the theatre he attends. His reports degenerate 
into mere puffs, and thus lose all authority; so much so, 
that when his praises, however enthusiastic, are entirely 
merited, they carry no weight with them, or, indeed, are 
regarded with suspicion. But managers will not see, much 
less understand, least of all admit the worth of this. They 
look upon the reporter, who honestly, fearlessly, and con- 
scientiously performs his duty, as no better than an enemy 
in disguise—an anonymous assailant in short. 

Such narrow-minded views are, unfortunately, too pre- 
valent; and just now we have a case in point. Every one 
has heard of The Manchester Guardian, as a paper (in spite 
of its Parisian correspondence) remarkable alike for talent 
and independent speaking. Well, last year, The Man- 
chester Guardian was somewhat severe upon certain per- 
formances of Italian Opera, got up by Manager Knowles, at 
the Theatre Royal. The Guardian had a right to its 
opinion, and, as a public advocate, was bound to express it 
openly. This, however, was so little to the taste of 
Manager Knowles, that, on the resumption of the operatic 
performances, a short time since, the representative of the 
Guardian was struck off what is called the “free list.” 
Such a proceeding was not likely to intimidate, much less 
to influence, a thriving and powerful journal. It was a 
direct and premeditated insult; and the Manchester paper, 





proud in its integrity, thus, at one and the same time, 
explains the circumstances to its readers, and resents the 
affront in manly and appropriate terms :— 


“In justice to ourselves we desire to call public attention to a deli- 
berate insult inflicted upon our representative by the manager of the 
Theatre Royal. The manager has thought fit to withdraw from our 
musical critic that free entrance to the Theatre during the present 
operatic series which by custom the gentlemen of the press are supposed 
to possess as an appanage of their profession, This step was taken arbi- 
trarily, without previous complaint, notice, or explanation to anyone, 
and when the cause of this withdrawal of our customary privilege was 
asked, the only pretext given was that the lessee had become dissatisfied 
with the operatic criticisms which have appeared in the Guardian, and 
in a fit of pique had decided to punish the gentleman who had written 
them by refusing him the entrée to his house. This course could have 
but one object,—the desire, by a paltry exercise of power, to dictate to 
us who shall be our critic, or in what strain the musical performances 
at the Theatre Royal shall be criticised in our columns. Were it not 
for the desire which is thus manifested to control the free expression of 
opinion in the press, this unworthy act would have been treated by us 
with the ‘silent contempt which it would then alone’ deserve; but, 
viewed in the light which we take of it, we feel that these facts ought 
to be known to our readers, who have an interest “in that fidelity and 
freedom in the expression of opinion which we have always exercised. 
We need, perhaps, scaréely add that the lessee has gained no advan- 
tage whatever by his unwortliy act, The gentleman who has now for 
years past conscientiously performed thé duties of musical critic for the 
Guardian will continue to represent us ‘at the Theatre’ Royal as else- 
where; but for the future we’ must pay for his admission to the house 
of a man who has to thank us for many favors and much aid during 
a not inconsiderablé period of time.” : 


Manager Knowles should read the foregoing spirited and 
vigorously expressed defiance every morning before break- 
fast, and endeavour—if not wholly dead to all sense of what 
is straightforward, just, and honourable—to profit by it. It 
may be taken for granted that theatrical speculators can 
never safely tamper with, can never bully with impunity, a 
public journal, conscious of, and prepared to fulfil with 
undeviating integrity, its duties to its patrons and sup- 
porters. 
20 }0foe—me 


T is extraordinary how an idea, once entertained, no 
matter how wrongly,-and accepted without investigation, 
may resolve itself into a precedent. Every novice in acting 
is anxious to make his initiative essay in Hamlet, and every 
operatic candidate for prima donna honors is desirous of 
making her debut in Sonnambula, and managers appear to 
sanction what tyros conceive. Pardon may be extended to 
those who would try their first tragic flight in the Prince of 
Denmark, on the score of its youthfulness—since we must 
suppose that all debutantes are enabled to plead minority of 
years ; but we cannot so readily comprehend the reasons or 
motives that could induce instructors and directors of theatres 
to select Amina as an appropriate part for a beginner. We 
are aware that the Sonnambula is considered by many an 
opera peculiarly adapted for artists who only soar midway 
into the tragic regions, and not at all suited to singers of the 
grand dramatic school. From this opinion we entirely dissent, 
and on the best possible grounds. In the first place, author 
and composer must be allowed to know something of their 
own intentions. The libretto of La Sonnambula was written 
and composed expressly for the loftiest serious actress and 
grandest dramatic singer combined, of the age,—Juditta 
Pasta; a proof that the part of Amina was never intended for 
a juvenile tragedienne. That Pasta did not make Amina one 
of her most striking achievements was owing entirely to the 
absence of the comic, or lighter element of acting in the 
genius of the artist, not to the want of grander requirements 
of the character. Malibran, the greatest and most trans- 
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cendent of dramatic singers, alone of all who attempted the 
part of Amina, realised the character in singing and acting 
according to the idea of poet and musician. And who was 
Malibran’s successor? Is there any body. bold enough to 
venture on aname? Hundreds have essayed the part, and 
some have won extraordinary distinction in the performance. 
Jenny Lind by -her marvellous vocalization carried the 
world with her for awhile, but the recollection she be- 
queathed is associated with her singing only. So it had been 
before in a lesser degree with Madame Persifni, and so it 
has been with many a singer since, who undertook to 
perform Amina with little idea of what the part was 
capable. Why is it, when there are so many who can 
impersonate such characters as Lucrezia Borgia, Leonora in 
the Trovatore, Leonora in the Favorita, and others accounted 
among the legitimate essays of artists in the grand tragic 
school, that so few succeed in Amina? Is not the question 
significant ? and does it not imply an answer which all who 
think may guess? That Mdlle. Patti has approached nearer 
to the Malibran type than any of her predecessors, we think 
will be generally admitted; but this young artist in her 
versatility, her original views of character, her impulse, her 
genuine and unforced expression, and the innate grace and 
feeling that pervades all she does, is certainly truer to 
nature, and, consequently, more like Malibran, than any 
singer we know, or have known. 

The selection of Amina for the second essay in opera of 
Miss Sara Dobson—the young lady who showed so much 
promise at Covent Garden recently, and was received with 
so much favour in Lurline—was not complimentary to the 
artist herself, nor to the directors of the theatre. An im- 
possibility was expected, and was not realized. Miss Sara 
Dobson not only failed in the essential requisites of the 
character, but did not even exhibit the undoubted talent 
she possesses. She was conscientious, and, feeling the 
weight of the part, was incapacitated by fear. We can 
compliment Miss Sara Dobson in Lurline and Satanella, but 
earnestly counsel her to eschew Amina for years to come. 


Ghe Operas. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Miss Sara Dobson, the new prima donna, has now been tried in three parts, 
Lurline, Amina (Sonnambula), and Satanella, The first and last were by 
far the best. 

On Tuesday Fra Diavolo was performed for the first time for three years, 
Mdlle. Parepa sustaining the part of Zerlina; Miss Thirlwall that of Lady 
Allcash; Mr. Harrison, that of Fra Diavolo; Mr. Weiss, Lord Allcash; Mr. 
Lyall, Lorenzo; and Messrs. Corri and Aynsley Cook, the two robbers. We 
cannot say that Mdlle. Parepa was the beau ideal of Auber’s heroine, although 
she sang the music with great brilliancy, and was frequently received with 

bounded appl She thoroughly drew down the house by her perform- 
ance of “O hours of joy.” Mr. Harrison’s Fra Diavolo is excellent, manly 
and forcible throughout, with the true brigand audacity and dash, and, 
although now and then a little overdone and highly colored, never degene- 
rating into vulgarity. The music, too, suits him well, and we may exemplify 
the scena “ Proudly and wide my standard flies,” as a vigorous specimen of 
dramatic singing not usually witnessed on the English boards. Mr. Weiss’s 
Lord Allcash is rather bluff and busy, according with the English notion of 
the part, than intensely comic like Ranconi, but the singing was admirable, 
and the performance altogether highly effective. ’ 

The exquisitely piquant and fanciful music of Auber was given to per- 
fection by the band, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon ; and the whole 
performance, indeed, of this delightful opera was a real treat. The overture 
—one of the most sparkling and characteristic of dramatic preludes—was 
dashed off with immense spirit, and received a genuine and well-merited 
encore, 

On Thursday Miss Louisa Pyne made her first appearance since her recent 
severe indisposition, and was welcomed with great enthusiam by a very 
crowded audience. The opera was Zhe Crown Diamonds, and the popular 











artist was in her best voice, and never sang more exquisitely or more 
perfectly, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


_ “The Great International Exhibition”—writes Mr. J. H. Mapleson, 
impresario of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in his recent advertisement—“ having 
brought so many distinguished persons to town at this unusual period of the 
year, the lessee has been solicited to afford the public an opportunity of hear- 
ing some of the great artistes of Her Majesty's Theatre; but as they are 
already engaged to appear at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, early in October, the 
representations must be absolutely limited to four only.” 

Although we cannot subscribe to the influx of “ distinguised persons,” no 
doubt numbers are attracted to London by the Exhibition who could not leave 
the country earlier-—* distinguished” farmers, harvest-men, and other rustic 
characters, whose occupation would prevent them from quitting the fields 
before autumn. These will be delighted to find the great Opera in the 
Haymarket open when they least expected it, more especially with the admis- 
sions at a price to enable Farmer Scroggins to treat his wife and family to the 
stalls. The four performances comprised the most popular works in the 
repertory of the theatre, such as might be supposed especially to conciliate 
husbandmen and agriculturists—if any operas could. The country, in short, 
is as deeply indebted to the lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre as the town. On 
Monday night the intercalated season was inaugurated with the Z’rovatore, 
and introduced Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini in Leonora and Manrico, 
supported by Madame Lemaire as Azucena and by Signor Badiali as the Count 
di Luna. To those who had not previously heard Malle. Titiens and Signor 
Giuglini, the surprise and delight must have been equal. The two great 
artists sang their best, which is equivalent to saying transcendently. 

Signor Badiali is the paragon of sexagenarian barytones. Time was when 
he was accounted a first-rate artist; Signor Badiali is now a wreck of his 
former self, but still evidences the accomplished artist. The part of the 
Count di Luna would not have suited Signor Badiali in his most buoyant 
days, and it is no wonder therefore that the favorite air “Il balen” was not 
a perfect specimen of vocalisation, although the majority of the audience 
applauded with enthusiasm. 

Madame Lemaire’s Azucena is a very artistic and meritorious performance, 
as we need hardly inform our readers, and this, too, came in for a large share 
of the evening’s demonstration. 

On Thursday Martha introduced Herr Formes, for the first time at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, in the part of Plumket. The great German basso con- 
verted the umguile insignificant part into veritable importance, and sang the 
beer-song like a genuine lover of malt and hops. Mdlle. Titiens was, of 
course, Martha, and Signor Giuglini Lionel. Mad. Lemaire made a capital 
Nancy. i 

On Thursday Lucia di Lammermoor was performed, and the effect Malle. 
Titiens produced in the mad scene is literally beyond describing. Such a 
grand display should have been reserved especially for the regular season. 

oe Trovatore will be repeated, and brings the intercalated season to 
a . 

AAA UWI 
MDLLE. TITIENS. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. 
4!Srr,—In the account of the “ Gloucester Festival ” contained in your 
impression of last week, I find your correspondent has fallen into the 
same error as the Atheneum and many other papers, respecting the 
nationalty of Mdlle. Titiens. ; 

If the question were put to this lady, I should be much surprised if 
she did not scorn the idea of being thought an “ Austrian.” 

According to the account of my friend, Herr Carl Krebs, Musical 
Director of the Royal Opera of Dresden, and formerly of Hamburg— 
Mdlle. Titiens was his pupil and that of his wife, the celebrated con- 
tralto—from them she not only studied the art of singing, from a very 
early age, but also acting, and under their auspices she was “ brought 
out.” 

Herr Krebs is a man well-known by his compositions in England, 
and is thought so much of, that Julius Rietz is conductor No. 2 in 
Dresden. 

On parting from him on January 7th last, he particularly wished me 
to call on Mdlle. Tittens in London, as his friend, saying, “ I know she 
will make you welcome, for she is like myself a Hamburger, yes, bornand 
educated principally in Hamburg, ‘she will not deny you any favor you 
may ask her, for the sake of her old master.” 

People are apt often to make great mistakes in these matters. I 
recollect some years since seeing the name of H. Jarrett, in a German 
paper, figuring away as the celebrated horn player, “ Mons. H. Jarrett,” 
being engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre! Who does not know that 
the great horn player is an Englishman. Pray, excuse this long letter. 

Iam, yours faithfully, Bennerr Gi.BErt. 

42, Woburn Place, Russell Square. 





Mouie. Patti and MDLLE. TREBELLI are engaged by M. 
Merelli to appear at the Carl Theatre, Vienna, in a series of 


Italian Operas. 
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THE GREAT ORGAN AT DONCASTER. 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Worup. 


Srr,—On my way into Scotland last week for a little autumnal rusti- 
cation, after the arduous labors of a busy London season, I called at 
Doncaster to hear the monster organ, which has, after five years labor 
by the builder, Herr Schulze, of Paulenzelle, near Erfurt, and a most 
laudable exhibition of faith and enthusiasm on the part of the organist, 
Mr. Rogers, just been “ opened” (why not “ inaugurated,” as the I'rench 
have it?) in the famous old town so well known and so racily associated 
with the name of that excellent saint—St. Ledger. 

As you will doubtless be well posted up in the list of “ stops”— 
“rows of keys”— pressures of wind;’—* combinations” —“ ranks of 
mixtures,” and lots of other technicalities so interesting to the organ- 
istic race, I do not propose to enter into any details of these, but merely 
to give you my impressions of the tone and effect of the Instrument, 
leaving -it to your able contributor, or to some other more competent 
pen than my own, the task of minutely describing the contents of the 
Instrument, its peculiarity of construction, and in what respect it differs 
from, and is said by some people, to be superior to the — English 
organs at Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, &c. In the “ five manuals,” 
and “ twenty-five stop pedal organ,” of which the Instrument is com- 
posed, there is, of course, with nearly one hundred draw-stops, great 
variety of tone, and this vartety is, I hear, regarded by the chief ad- 
mirers of the organ, as one of its leading features. 

All the soft stops realise this opinion. Voiced on a light wind, 
Herr Schulze has succeeded, as indeed he ought after so much labor, 
in producing a variety of sweet and delicate tones from the pipes of the 
Harmonic Flutes, Gedacts, Gemshorns, Lieblich Flutes, Gambas, et hoc 
genus omne, belonging to the choir, swell, solo, and echo organs, which 
leave nothing to be desired, and are, I think, superior in lightness and 
equality of tone to any other stops of the same species yet made in this 
country. 

The Great Organ Work too, as far as the 4ft. Principals, also struck 
me as being massive and powerful in tone, especially in the middle part 
of the manual. 

The 32ft. Sub-Bourdon is also very successful ;—it gives intensity of 
tone to the other “ diapasons” without muddling them. Beyond this 


point, however, in the Great Organ, I was not so well pleased. The 


fourteen ranks of Mixtures are, to fuse an expressive word amongst 
organists, “ cutting” ;—they seem indeed to overpower everything else, 
and, partaking as they do, like most German mixture stops, of a 
Twelfth-y, and Tierce-y character, produce a predominance of rasping 
tone, which many organists, I believe, like, and consider “ the proper 
thing,” but which I myself must, in all sincerity, object to in toto. 

Whilst there is so much in this Grand Organ to gratify the artist, 
and especially to please the uninitiated, I must confess I was amazed 
to find in so large an Instrument such a poverty of good Reeds ;—in fact 
there is a total absence of that particular species of “ high pressure 
reeds,” which, since their first introduction into the art of Organ build- 
ing by the great Parisian builder, Cavaillé, have formed an indispen- 
sable feature in all large organs, excepting this, and are to the rest of the 
stops in an organ what the “ Brass” is to a well appointed orchestral 
band. It is but right to add, however, that there are two or three reeds 
still unfinished, and yet to be placed in the Doncaster Organ; but as 
these will in no respects differ from the others in their weight of wind 
and voicing, and Herr Schulze does not altogether “ believe in Reeds,” 
they will not, it is reasonable to conclude, make much difference to the 
general effect when this addition is un fait accompli. 

In the Pedal Organ there are some five stops. The “ stringed-toned” 
ones are particularly successful, and in no instance has Herr Schulze 
shown his skill in voicing more than in obtaining from the pipes in the 
violoncello stop a very close and admirable imitation of the Instrument 
from which it derives its name. Still, the weight of the Pedal Organ 
is by no means commensurate with the number of the stops, and I found 
the cause to be an economical system of “ grooving,” whereby one real 
stop is made to supply two or three draw-stop handles. It is not diffi- 
cult by this means to get a “ 25 Stop Pedal Organ.” 

The Instrument was inaugurated last week with a series of special 
religious services, in which no end of Bishops and Organists assisted, 
and with considerable success; the collections being large, and worthy 
the oecasion. In coneluding this slight sketch of the Doncaster Organ, 
I would express my surprise that so large an Instrument should have 
been “ opened” by making it do duty as a subsidiary accompaniment 
to Service Music. 

To enable one to form a correct and relative value of such an Organ, 
it must be heard under other circumstances, and in a very different 
way. To judge of it fairly by comparison with the finest English 
Organs, there should be special Organ Performances, similar to those 
given at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, &c., where the Organists, if I 
remember’ aright, operate without assistance in drawing the stops, or 
turning the music leaves. I trust that Mr. Rogers the energetic 





Organist, will, as soon as all the stops are in; the couplers, dc., completed, 
arrange to carry out this suggestion, and I am quite sure he will then 
have a much better chance of securing from experienced and disinter- 
ested judges, the perfect merit he claims for his noble church organ. 
October 2nd, 1862. Res Posuica, 
———CoOCOC_—_—_—_—_ 


PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

THE. newest news is that Mario has accepted an engagement at 
the Grand Opera. All Paris is astir at the tidings, and the greatest 
excitement prevails in all circles, and nothing else is talked about 
in musical squares. The great tenor is secured for three months, 
and the engagement was ratified and counter-signed last week by 
His Excellency the Minister of State. In-England the Minister 
of State would think it derogatory to his dignity and calling to sign 
the engagement of Mr. George Perren, at the Royal English Opera. 
But they manage these things better in France. Mario will 
make his rentrée at the Grand Opera on the 15th of next month, 
either in Comte Ory or the Huguenots. Mario in the Comte Ory! 
Mr, Frederick Gye! here is a hint for you! Mario commenced his 
operatic career, as all the world knows, at the Grand Opera, in 1838. 
His débét was thus alluded to at the time by the Entr’acte:— 
‘* It was on the 30th of November, 1838, that the young and brilliant 
Viscount of Candia made his primal apparition.on the scene, under 
the name of Mario. It was only two years Bsns | that he 
— to the opera in quality of pupil. His success as singer 
of the Saloon had awakened the attention of M. Duponchel, then 
director of the opera, who was eager to attach him to the theatre, 
and allowed him a pension of 1,500f. per month, all the time he 
followed the classes of Ponchard and Bordoni, at the Conservatoire. 

‘“‘ He debiited in Robert le Diable. Meyerbeer had added an air 
in the second act expressly for him. His success was complete. 
Mario not agreeing well with the director, M. Pillet, quitted the 
opera in 1841. His farewell representation took place on the 19th 
of January. He sang the second act of Guillaume Tell, the third 
and fourth acts of the Huguenots. He was engaged immediately 
at the Salle Ventadour, when he was heard in divers circumstances, 
and every one knows how his fortune was rapid and brilliant in the 
Italian repertory.” 

I witnessed the débit of M. Caron, the new baritone, in the 
Count di Luna, in the Trouvere, which took place a few days since. 
I cannot speak very favourably of M. Caron. He may improve; 
there is plenty of room. The-first appearance of a new danseuse, 
Mdlle. Maria Vernon, in the ballet of the Marché des Innocents, was 
a very different affair. Her success was very great, and deservedly 
so. She is in reality a first-rate artiste. Only the journals area 
trifle too enraptured about her. 

The Théatre Italien opens on the 2nd of November with Norma, 
as I told you last week, with Madame Penco, who is a far greater 
favorite in Paris than London. The performance of the Cene- 
rentola is looked forward to with more than usual interest, Alboni 
being announced for her most celebrated part Angelina. It is not 
stated who plays Dandini. The new tenor, Signor Vidal, who 
makes his first appearance in Don Ramiro, comes from Milan 
with a brilliant reputation. Such at least I am told. It is now 
settled that Mozart's Cosi fan tutte will be produced during the 
season, the first time at the Salle Ventadour. 

Mr. Kennepy’s ENTERTAINMENT ON THE Sonas oF ScoTLanD.—This 
highly successful entertainment was repeated on Monday evening to a 
crowded and enthusiastic audience, notwithstanding the very inclement 
state of the weather, and Mr. Kennedy produced, if possible, a still 
more favorable impression than on his first appearance in London. 
The encores were numerous, and included an uproarious one in the case 
of a new Scotish Ballad, entitled «Gentle Bessie,” composed for Mr. 
Kennedy by Mr. Land. In character it is decidedly Scottish, and is 
worthy of the composer's justly acquired fame. Burns’ magnificent 
war song, ‘“ Scots wha hae,” was given with intense spirit and fervor. 
Suffice it to say, that the performances from the comencement to the 
close were in every particular admirable. Mr. Kennedy (as on the 
former occasion) had the advantage of Mr. Land’s valuable co-operation 
as pianoforte accompanyist, the importance of which cur musical 
readers need not be reminded of. Mr. Kennedy announced that he 
would give one more entertainment on Thursdaty next, with a change 
of programme, including the recital of Burns’ “Tam o’ Shanter,” and 
we have no doubt the same rooms will exhibit an equally overflowing 

nd fashionable audience as last night. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM ST. PETERSBURG.* 


Musical matters are making a greater advance here than in any other 
place, and it is gratifying to professional artists as well as to amateurs 
to see how, under the most unfavorable political circumstances, a wise 
government, if really in earnest, can manage to spare some money to 
work out noble ends, and, with money and a willing spirit, is enabled to 
do great things. The love of such a government is, however, im- 
pressed deeply and permanently on men’s minds. First and foremost, 
we have been successful in the principal point, we have obtained a public 
Conservatory, 4 model institution for Russia, nay, for the rest of Europe. 
It will be solemnly opened to-morrow, in the presence of its Patroness, 
the Crown Princess, by the Minister of Education and the Director, Herr 
Rubinstein. I already gave you in April last a list of the distinguished 
staff of professors, such a staff as is to be found within the walls of no 
other city—and I mentioned, likewise, the extraordinary privileges 
which will be enjoyed by the pupils. The foundation of this noble 
institution is the greatest blessing which could ever have been con- 
ferred upon us by the Russian Musical Society, which spreads all over 
Russia, after it had been striving for years, by giving really good con- 
certs, and by pushing forward persons of talent, to attain this object. 
Consistently with their general principles, its members obtained a 
cabinet order from the Emperor for the immediate introduction of the 
French normal pitch, and while intelligent Germany is still hesitating 
and turning the matter over in her mind, to be, after all, compelled to 
adopt the salutary lowering of the chambertone, we have already the 
finest instruments, concerts, and operatic performances with the newly 
adopted pitch. “ Forward, Russia, in everything good that raises and 
advances art!” Who would have sought, in the extreme North, ten years 
ago, this motto of a truly great and noble-minded Emperor! Yet to-day, 
it has become a truth, and the institution which will be brilliantly inaugu- 
rated under the most favourable auspices, to-morrow, is a guarantee of its 
seriousness and genuineness. A period has probably arrived when the 
immortal works of German genius are presented more perfectly in 
Russia than in any other country. The performances of the Musical 
Society here and in Moscow, as far back as last year, set this nation 
afloat. The military bands also, will be subjected to a thorough reform. 
Apart from the fact that the French normal pitch will be introduced at 
once, as a matter of course, Herr Dérppel, the director of the bands of 
the Guard regiments, has profited by the results of a tour of musical 
inspection through Mid-Europe, to draw up extensive plans of reform, 
already submitted to the Emperor. Prussia has been taken as a model 
for the cavalry. 

The theatrical World is in a state of lively agitation; Herr von 
Saburoff, Intendant-General of the Imperial Theatres, has, at the 
special command of the Emperor, been removed from his post, and no 
one has been, as yet, appointed to succeed him. This is another proof 
of the sovereign’s good sense, and we have no doubt that the helm will 
be entrusted to some better qualified and more intelligent person.; The 
Imperial Italian Opera is looking forward to the arrival of its forces, 
most of whom have been playing in London, as well as of the maestro, 
Verdi, who will resume the rehearsals of his opera, La Forza del Destino, 
the production of which was unfortunately prevented last year, by the 
illness of Mad. Lagrua. Evil-minded persons saw in this illness a well- 
considered fiction. So much is certain; Mad. La will not play the 
principal part, which, at Verdi’s recommendation, Mad. Barbet will only 
too cheerfully undertake. I am acquainted with the work from having 
heard it at some of the rehearsals, and I again prognosticate for it an 
extraordinary success, since it pursues, with tact and talent, an artistic 
aim in every respect far more than usually serious. Meanwhile the 
National Opera hasrecommenced at the Maria Theatre with Les Huguenots, 
and Jl Trovatore. The prima donna isa novice in art, Mad. Valentine 
Bianchi, daughter of a celebrated singing master here. She has pro- 
duced a favorable impression and achieved a success. I have already 
informed you, in a few words, that, to the delight and satisfaction of all 
lovers of art, Meyerbeer’s immortal opera has been given, by Imperial 
command, for some short time past, under its true and proper name. 
At the same theatre, the charming and graceful danseuse, Mdlle. 
Mouraview is creating a furore. The capital of the North has been 
terribly spoilt in the way of ballet, from the days of Taglioni and 
Elster down to those of Rosati and Farraris. The fair little Russian, 
however, throws them all into the shade; her tour to Berlin, Paris, 
Milan, and Vienna, will speedily substantiate this bold assertion. 

In the foregoing, I have given you merely a faint idea of the present 
state of things, but I shall be able in my next letter to plunge in medias 
res, provided my musical intelligence is agreeable to you. To-day, as 
the wind-up of my communication, I will give you a piece of news, 





* From the Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung. 

+ I have just heard that the place has been conferred upon Patkul, formerly 
minister of police. Better qualified persons, such, for instance, as Count 
Wiclhorski, ete., could, unfortunately not be thought of, as the office is an 
honorary one, without any salary. 


which I have only just heard, and which will interest your German 
readers. The concerts of the Russian Musical Society are to open in 
October, with ,Meyerbeer’s grand Exhibition overture, composed by 
him for London. . R. 
Eee 
APPEAL FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE BACH ORGAN 
IN ARNSTADT.* 
Ir is a noble characteristic of all true masters of the sacred art of 
music that they never deny to what is great and elevated in the domain 
of tune the respect due, and, as consecrated priests of this elevating art, 
when considering the heavenward-tending creations of inspired minds, 
they willingly, because happy in the enjoyment of work that is blessed, 
sink into the dust, and praise the grandeur of their famous predecessors. 
However such homage of the representatives of the art at the present 
day may vary in intensity, it has been frequently manifested with glow- 
ing enthusiasm hardly to be described by any pen, towards the bright 
luminaries in the heaven of art, namely, Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. Noble foundations for the education of talented musi- 
cians; numerous art-associations for the purpose of propagating most 
effectively among all classes of the people the works of these select 
masters—works which improve and ennoble the human race; squares, 
and statues erected as marks of honor, respect, and gratitude, to the 
memory of those long since dead, and held out as an incitement to exer- 
tion to the present working generation of art: all these are the expres- 
sion of that unmeasured veneration paid by living artists, and educated 
persons among the general masses, to those immortal priests of godlike 
art. As the first-named of those art-heroes, namely, Bach, that master 
humbly worshipped by all true disciples of the art, is not only the 
greatest ruler of tone, but, also, an organist never equalled, the atten- 
tion of all musicians and lovers of music is very justly turned ‘to a pro- 
ject which was mooted last year, and may soon be considered completely 
realised. This project is nothing more or less than: “ By means of a 
thorough restoration, to preserve, for all time, and as a monument of 
the most profound respect towards him, the greatest composer in the 
world, the Bach Organ in the Neuekirche, Arnstadt; the instrument 
which the great master consecrated, and which he played, from the 
time he was eighteen, four years in his official capacity, the only organ 
remaining of the period during which he was officially engaged in the exercise 
of his profession.” 

Attempts to raise the means for restoring the organ have been made 
by selling a lithographic representation of it, together with the fac- 
simile of Bach’s handwriting at the time, while the appeal published in 
these columnsf last year, and entitled: “ A monument to be erected to 
Johann Sebastian Bach at Arnstadt,” has not been passed over unheeded. 

A large number of the members of the Bach Association, as well as 
numerous flourishing art-institutions, both in Germany and other coun- 
tries, have, as high-minded lovers of art and science, forwarded their 
contributions, in terms of warm approbation, for the monument, and 
these contributions, added to the dsome present of the Prince of 
Schwarsburg Sondechausen, as well as those of other high-minded 
princes, who are fond of art, and a contribution, in keeping with its 
means, from the town of Arnstadt, already make up more than two- 
thirds of the amount required, so that with an increase of the interest 
evinced among the representatives of art at the present day for this 
noble object, the Bach Monument will, probably, soon be a reality. 

May all who take a pride in art remember that Johann Sebastian 
Bach, the master of masters, was their teacher as well as the teacher of 
others, and provided them with the field for their exertions. Let them, 
therefore, speedily and willingly send in their donations, as a sacrifice of 
gratitude towards the immortal hero of art, to make up the third still 
deficient. 

Like unfading flowers, entwined into a chaplet for the manes of Bach, 
the names of those persons who take part in the project will be inscribed 
upon a tablet, and afford posterity convincing evidence of the deep 
interest they manifested for the worthiest among all the most highly- 
inspired representatives of heavenly art. In order, too, that the Bach 
Monument may be a lasting one for the most remote future, it is pro- 
posed to publish simultaneously a musical work—a Bach Album—in 
order to raise by its sale a permanent capital, and thus, in the interest 
accruing from that capital, to have a fund for maintaining the organ in 
order. 

Donations of money accompanied by original compositions will be 
accepted with two-fold gratitude. In here returning my warmest and 
sincerest thanks to all those disciples and lovers of art who have already 
forwarded their contributions, I venture to express a hope that I shall 
soon behold all my other colleagues in art, embued with respect for the 
great master of tone, stretching out a helping hand. 

Herne. Bern. Srave, 
“ Stadtcantor” and Organist, 





* From the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung. 





} The columns of the Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Meyerbeer’s Feldlager in Schlesien, that tribute paid by the celebrated 
maitre to his native land, has just been permanently restored to the 
repertory of the Royal Opera House, which was crammed to the very 
ceiling—not a place to be had for love or money—on the first night of its 
reproduction. The opera, as most persons who trouble themselves any- 
thing about theatres in general, and opera housesin particular, are aware, 
was composed to inaugurate the present edifice, erected on the site of that 
which was burnt down. The libretto, written by the late Herr Rellstab, 
is a sorry affair. I should think that, when he read it, the famous 
composer of Robert and Les Huguenots must have sadly regretted that a 
certain author named Eugéne Scribe was not, for the nonce, a German 
writer, with a little of his stage tact and powers of construction. But 
alas! such a thing could not be. Rellstab had, unfortunately for 
Meyerbeer, and for the public, to rely upon his own talent for libretto 
writing. 
. “Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 

It is not every writer, even though he be a celebrated critic, who can 
produce a livret like that of Le Prophéte, La Muette, La Juive, or sundry 
others by the same author which 1 could mention, supposing I wished 
to convert this letter into a catalogue or index extending over a page 
or so, and did not mind writing away till about four p.m. The second 
act alone displays anything like dramatic interest, while the first and 
last contain——absolutely nothing at all, and appear to have been 
written for the sole purpose, object, and aim of filling up the evening. 
When we take the above fact into consideration, we are all the more 
struck with the manner in which the composer has accomplished his 
part of the task; with the way in which he has been able to drape a by 
no means elegant figure, so as to make it appear perfectly beautiful— 
for no one can deny that in the Feldlager in Sehlesien he has really 
achieved wonders. With the quick perception of a composer thoroughly 
acquainted with all the exigencies and requirements of the stage, he 
saw that, while the second act afforded full scope for his talent, the 
first and third acts depended entirely upon the assistance they might 
derive from the music alone. And how well has he accomplished his 
task! Vielka’s two visions, and the grand scena with the tambourine 
song, may be regarded as perfect gems. While the light and graceful 
style of the French comic opera predominates in the first act, the 
music is purely German, nay, here and there, specially Prussian, in the 
second; it rises, also, to imposing tragic grandeur, and Prussia may 
proudly boast of possessing in the Feldlager in Schlesien a really national 
opera. Herr von Hiilsen has done all in his power to render the re- 
vival as magnificent as possible, superintending the mise-en-scéne him- 
self, The whole execution of the work, iia as well as scenically 
(to coin a word for the occasion), affords irrefutable evidence of the 
care bestowed upon it, and will, as a matter of course, draw crowded 
houses for some time to come. Madlle Lucca sustained the part of 
Vielka, originally composed for Jenny Lind. It is always a difficult, 
and frequently an ungrateful, task, to play a part “created,” as the 
French say, by a celebrated artist, who has not yet been forgotten, and 
the task becomes the more difficult the greater the difference in the 
individualities of the original and subsequent representative. Now, 
Jenny Lind and Madlle. Lucca are very different indeed, and, there- 
fore, the latter was quite right in ignoring altogether the traditions 
handed down from the fair Swedish prima donna, and in following out 
her own original ideas. The readings of both ladies find their admirers. 
We may assert of Madlle. Lucca’s “ Vielka” that it approached more 
nearly than did Jenny Lind’s the part which afterwards grew out of it 
in L’ Etoile du Nord. It captivated the audience by its natural tone 
and youthful freshness; the vocal and dramatic elements were united 
in one harmonious whole, and the fair artist reaped a rich harvest of 
applause. ‘The other parts served but to bring out more prominently 
that of “ Vielka,” but they were all admirably supported. The band 
and chorus went admirably under the direction of Herr Taubert, 
while the ballet considerably increased the general good impression. 
our days after the revival of the Feldlager in Schlesien, we had a per- 
formance of Guillaume Tell, with a fresh cast of three of the characters. 
Herr Robinson played “Tell,” but the music throughout was not 
suited to his voice, and he would do well to have it transposed, as was 
done by Herr Schober, who, by the way, was, I am given to under- 
stand. one of the best representatives of the part ever seen here. 
Madile. Marcon, “ Mathilde,” was evidently indisposed, and omitted 
the by no means difficult air, Du Stiller Wald.” “ Walther First” 
was sung by Herr Blaha, a young man, who appeared on the stage for 
the first time. The part, consisting really only of a share in the grand 
trio for male voices, offers but little opportunity for display, besides 
which, “stage fright” exercised, doubtless, no small influence in pre- 
venting the débutant from giving his voice fair play, so that it is im- 
possible to pronounce a definitive judgment on him until he has essayed 
some other characters. Herr Ferenczy, as “ Arnold,” had a wide field 





for the exercise of his fine voice, and, on the whole, acquitted himself 
satisfactorily, although his efforts were still marred by certain defects 
of which he must rid himself before he can hope to be accepted as a 
finished vocalist of the first class. Za Muette was announced for the 
21st. On account of the indisposition of Mdlle. Marcon, however, there 
was some talk of changing the bill. In this dilemma the management 
applied to Mdlle, Lucca, who undertook the part of the Princess, “at 

e shortest notice,” as outfitters promise to provide young gentlemen 
and others proceeding to India, Australia, etc., with every thing they 
can pores require, from sea chests and flannel jackets, down to tooth- 
brushes and telescopes. She performed her task in the most successful 
manner, not only proving that she is a thorough artist, but demon. 
strating, to the great satisfaction of the management, that, in a sudden 
“fix,” she is the most valuable working member of the company. 

A number of professionals and amateurs were lately invited to attend 
& matinée given at Herr Ries’s, and got up to afford that gentleman's 
son, Herr Louis Ries, an opportunity of showing what progress he had 
made as a violinist in the capital of England. Of course, as you have 
had such frequent opportunities of hearing him, you do not require me 
to give you a criticism of his performance. I shall content myself, 
consequently, with stating that the compositions selected by him were 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in A minor, and a “ gavotte” by Bach, and that 
his execution of both met with the entire approbation of all present. 
Mdlle. Elise Harpp, a pupil of Herr von Billow, performed Beethoven's 
Pe ae Sonata,” and took part in Rubinstein’s fantastic “ Duo- 

onata” 

Herr Theodor Kullak, previously pianist to the king, has been ap- 
pointed pianist to the Prince of Prussia. M. Meyerbeer has returned, 
and is gradually recovering from his present indisposition. 

It will be a hundred years on the 5th October, 1862, since Gluck's 
Orpheus was performed for the first time. The performance took place 
in the Hofburg theatre, Vienna. Referring to this circumstance, your 
respected contemporary, the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, makes the 
following remarks:—‘ Of all the operas which maintain their place in 
the repertory of the present day—for we must recollect how successful 
Orpheus has proved within even the last few years in Berlin and Paris— 
Orpheus is the first which has had a continual anniversary. There was 
the greater reason to celebrate this important day, because, as we all 
know, it was with Orpheus that Gluck decidedly commenced the operatic 
revolutions which led to modern opera. With the; centenary of 
Orpheus, we celebrate simultaneously the rise of that opera, which, 
combined with dramatic principle and truth of expression, first seriously 
discriminated between different individualities. ‘lhe memorable event 
will be solemnized at the Royal Opera-house by a performance of Orhpeus 
and other special entertainments, but, as the 5th of October falls on 
Sunday, the commemoration will be held on Monday the 6th October, 
The management of the Royal Opera-house will increase still more the 
gratitude which every lover of the noble art will feel towards them for 
considering it a sacred duty to pay this tribute to the memory of Gluck, 
and of his first masterpiece, by the fact of their having successfully 
exerted themselves to prevail on Mad. Jachmann-Wagner to give, on 
the day in question, one more performance of Orpheus, The great 
artist who infused new life into Orpheus among us, and gave so ideal a 
representation of the hero, was the most fitting person to usher the 
immortal work into the second century of its existence.” Now, withall 
that the Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung says about the propriety of payin 
this tribute to Gluck and his chef d’euvre, I cordially agree. But 
cannot go into ecstacies about Mad. Jachman-Wagner’s having been 
prevailed upon to appear once again in the character of Orpheus. Why 
the management should ever have thought of soliciting her to do so, I 
cannot imagine; or if, as is not improbable, they did no such thing, but 
simply acceded to a request made by the lady herself, I think them 
much in the wrong. Mad. Jachmann-Wagner may have a select circle 
of admirers who may welcome her re-appearance, even if only for a night, 
but it is very certain that the majority of the public is far from enter- 
taining the same sentiments. Mad. Jachmann-Wagner has finished her 
career as a vocalist, and as a dramatic artist, pure et simple. She does 
not possess talent at all calculated to overpower any one, as she has suf- 
ficiently shown. This continual yearning to make ‘one last attempt” 
on the scene of her former triumphs is natural, and, indeed, pardonable 
on her part, but if the management show the same alacrity to comply 
with her wishes as they show on the present occasion, I fancy the public 
will take the matter up, and settle the question in a summary fashion, 
not over-flattering to the ex-prima donna. VALE. 


Azo Notata.—We are informed that Gottschalk, the renowned pianist, 
realised at Saratoga, lately, by one concert, the handsome sum of 800 dollars, 
which he handed over at once to a committee for furnishing comforts to soldiers 
in the field. By a curious coincidence, the number 800 represents forty score, 
and it was by means of a piano-forte score that the pianist realised it. Let 
this act of the mdestro be chalked, or rather Gottschalked, to his credit, on the 
canteon of every soldier in our army.— Vanity Fair. 
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MR. BOUCICAULT ON THEATRES. 


Tue following letter appeared in the Times of Thursday, to which 
we earnestly direct the attention of managers, and the public in 
general :— 

Sir,—Six new theatres have been constructed lately in Paris to replace six 
old buildings condemned by the Goverment; improved systems of ventilation 
and lighting have been introduced with marked success, and increased accomo- 
dation secured to the public. During the last seven years several large and 
commodious theatres, excelling in comfort and beauty any similar buildings in 
Europe, have been erected by private enterprise in the metropolitan cities of 
the United States. Why should the London public, that pay so liberally for 
intellectual entertainment, be condemned to suffer martyrdom in the dingy, 
stuffy, comfortless, ill-ventilated, worse lighted dens called “Theatres Royal” 
which disgrace this metropolis ? ‘The main objections to these buildings are the 
narrow, tortuous entrances, where a crowd endeavouring to obtain admission 
gets jammed closely. Crushed bonnets, torn coats, the screams of the women, 
the cries of the children, the objurgations of the men, and the remonstrances of 
the police, however pleasant? to the managerial ear, ‘afford poor tributes to the 
architect who contrived such insufficient approaches to the auditorium. Having 
struggled into the pit or mounted into the gallery, the audience fill the seats, the 
alley-ways, standing in dense masses, until every available spot is occupied. 
What would be the result of a fire, or of an alarm of fire, upon this multitude ? 
Is it fair to entice two thousand human beings into such a man-trap, and leave 
them to the chance of so probable an accident? When the Legislature pro- 
vides against overcrowding cabs, omnibuses, steamboats, and other licensed 
accommodations for public convenience, why should theatres be exempt from 
similar supervision ? 

The room assigned to each individual in the audience is too small for comfort. 
The rows of seats are so close to each other that sufficient room is not afforded 
for the limbs of the sitter. No suitable provision is made for ventilation; 
thus in the upper tiers, especially in the gallery, the air is a sticky, fetid com- 
pound, the refuse of two thousand pairs of lungs and a thousand jets of gas. 
Behind the scenes there is neither ingenuity nor economy in the stage arrang- 
ments. There is a mass of rubbish called machinery in the barrel loft over 
the stage, and a labyrinth of timber under it. No provision is made for any- 
thing, nothing is where it ought to be, and everything is heaped into a mass 
of aged, reckless confusion. May we not hope that in some of the new 
thoroughfares now in contemplation more than one theatre will be constructed 
worthy of this metropolis? A large space will soon be laid bare in the Strand, 
near Northumberland-house. Here would be a most eligible spot for such an 
enterprise, and, if built with wide and commodious entrances, a well-ventilated 
auditorium, sufficient space given to each spectator—for a spectator is a human 
being, and not a sardine—the public voice would soon demand similar reforms 
in the old theatres. Those who regard this subject carelessly may consider 
that there are theatres enough in London; the public do not think so, and 
therefore music-halls are on the increase. The population of this city is now 
80 great that even a moderately successful drama will run for six months, and 
after one has seen Lord Dundreary, the Peep o’ Day, Mr. Fechter in Hamlet, 
and the Colleen Bawn, months must elapse before any other novelty is forth- 
coming. The audience claim some variety of amusement ; our few theatres 
failing to afford it, they seek the next best entertainment to be had. Without 
criticising the performances at music-halls, few people would hesitate to admit 
that if the Alhambra were another Haymarket Theatre, and the Oxford Hall 
were another Princess’s, the public would be gratified by the substitution of 
an intellectual for a sensual enjoyment. ¢ 

The entire cost of constructing and furnishing a theatre the size of the Hay- 
market would be about 15,000/.; the rent of such a building varies from 3,500/. 
to 4,000/. a-year. I pay at the rate of 7,800/. for Drury-lane. The Hay- 
market was rented, I believe, for many years at 4,000/. a-year, and is worth 
that amount now. The Princess’s was let to Mr. Webster for 8,800/. a-year, 
and I understand he has sublet it for 4,1007. A rent of 4,500/. was offered 
for the Adelphi. About 4,000/. a-year is paid for the Lyceum. It is an error 
to presume that a great risk is attached to this species of property. No 
house-rents are paid with such regularity, and no buildings are so rarely with- 
out tenants. In most cases the rent is payable in advance, and in some leases 
it is stipulated that all scenery, furniture, wardrobe, and accessories made in 
the theatre by the lessee become the property of the landlord. 

I plead, then, for the erection of a new theatre, wherein the public shall 
find combined the improvements of the American and French systems. Few 
architects have given special attention to theatrical structures, and I have 
Never seen or heard of any engineering ability applied to stage machinery. 
Some estimate may be formed of the working order of a London theatre by 
comparing it with an American theatre under precisely similar conditions. In 
1859 I built in New York the Winter Garden Theatre, capable of containing 
2,500 persons, being very little less than the capacity of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane. With the same entertainments as at the Adelphi Theatre, the 
Winter Garden consumed 20,000 feet of gas per week; the Adelphi consumes 
100,000. The number of carpenters required to work the stage in London 
varies from 20 to 830; in New York the same work is done by six. Here we 
employ five or six gasmen; there the same work is well performed by a man 
and a boy. While in management at the Adelphi Theatre I saw three men 








endeavouring to move a piece of scenery. I caused a simple contrivance to be 
attached to it, and a child was then able to move it readily with his forefinger. 
One might suppose that such an economy of labour would have been generally 
adopted, but our English nature is jealous of improvement and suspicious of 
reform. 

These matters may seem of small interest to the public, but they underlie 
important results. The heavy and useless expenses, and the waste attendant 
on the management of the great theatres, drove Mr. Macready from Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane; they sapped the fortunes of the Princess’s under Mr. 
Charles Kean. The failure of these enterprises was said to be due to lack of 
public patronage, it was not so. It was want of a proper economy of the 
liberal patronage with which the London people never fail to reward merit in 
any form. 

Let a party of a dozen gentlemen—I mean those who complain so con- 
stantly of the discomfort of the dress circle and the want of room in the 
orchestral stalls, subscribe and build a new and elegant theatre. Let them do 
something graceful for the pit and gallery, securing the people comfort, room, 
and air; and, if there be any modesty about starting such a subscription, I 
will give 5,0002. to begin with. 


Theatre Royal Drury-lane, Sept. 29. 
—*witnu 


DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


On Monday last the Dramatic College at Woking was the scene of a 
most interesting ceremony. Seven annuitants were formally admitted 
by Mr. Benjamin Webster, the Master, and his colleagues, as residents 
in the building, which, though not yet finished, is sufficiently complete 
for the commencement of charitable operations. 

Arrangements have been made that each annuitant shall be provided 
with a suite of rooms, simply furnished with all the necessaries of life. 
Each has his or her sitting-room, bedroom, kitchen, and other useful 
offices, and is completely independent of the rest. In times to come 
there will be a central hall, to which all alike will be admitted, but the 
enjoyment of this additional luxury will be a matter of choice, and the 
occupant who wishes to enjoy the English privilege of regarding his 
house as his castle, may live—if he pleases—in perfect seclusion, and 
feel secure against invasion. The annuitants admitted on Monday wero 
Messrs, Campbell, Eugene Macarthy, Starmer, and Henry Bedford, and 
Mesdames Shuter, Christian, and Rivers. To many London playgoers 
who are not very young the names of the gentlemen will be familiar; 
the ladies, we believe, are chiefly known in the provinces. 

When the annuitants had been severally shown the apartments they 
were to occupy, they were conducted by the official dignitaries into a 
marquee, where an excellent collation had been provided by Mr. 
Benjamin Webster. 

The meeting was very select, consisting of the Master and his col- 
leagues, the annuitants, and a small body of friends, but, though the 
weather was detestable even for an English autumn, and the rain rattled 
loudly against the canvass of the marquee, the demonstration of good 
feeling and hilarity could not have been surpassed had the accessories 
to the festivity been perfectly unexceptionable. When the guests, who 
had set down to table at 3, rose, late in the evening, they all felt they 
had partaken of one of the snuggest little banquets that were ever 

rovided, 

, The speaking was remarkably good, the chief orators being Mr. 
Webster, who proposed the health of the annuitants; Mr. L. Bucking- 
ham, who toasted the officers of the College; Mr. R. Bell, who wished 
prosperity to the Institution; and Mr. Creswick, who called down 
blessings on the heads of the subscribers. The speeches were all 
directed to the great end of elevating the dignity of the actor's pro- 
fession, one speaker choosing the form of exhortation, another that of 
historical proof. Mr. Bell confidently pointed to the progress of the 
actor’s social position from the days when he was stigmatized as a 
vagabond to the present time, when (good conduct supposed) he is 
recognised as a respectable citizen. Mr. Webster congratulated tho 
annuitants that they had found a home, and stated that nearly all of 
them had come to the asylum accompanied by a wedded partner. Mr. 
Creswick manfully repudiated the cringing position which theatrical 
artists had too often adopted towards their patrons, and declared that in 
his opinion they did not receive patronage without making a perfectly 
adequate return. The spokesmen on the part of the annuitants were 
Messrs. Campbell and Eugene Macarthy, and several gentlemen, wha 
in various ways had been benefactors to the institution, were toasted 
with all honor. Among the facts stated in the course of the enter. 
tainment were the donation of 1002. from Her Majesty, mentioned by 
the chairman in proposing the usual loyal toast, and the gift of 250/. 
from Mr. Buckstone towards the building of one of the houses, ros 
corded by Mr. Jerwood in returning thanks on behalf of the subscribera, 
Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, had likewise contributed some engravings for 
the decoration of the rooms. 


Your obedient servant, 
Dion Bovcicavr. 
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A CONSPICUOUS NUISANCE. 


THE music-shop windows afford a gratuitous Exhibition of very 
peculiar works of art. These are the pictures which adorn the backs 
and illustrate the contents of the music books. There is somewhat 
in the best of them that is considerably repulsive, yet they are not 
altogether and simply disgusting. The pretty men attired in the 
height of evening dress, or brilliant fancy costume, and the fashion- 
able ball-room beauties or stage heroines, represented as combining 
with them in elegant positions, are too absurd to excite unmitigated 
abhorrence. They are ludicrous as well as offensive. The inanity 
with which the epicene warriors and ruffians are depicted knitting 
their brows, and trying to look fierce, and the vacuity expressed in 
the faces of their gesticulating female associates, suggests that their 
originals were animated dummies, actuated solely by the love of 
displaying their clothes. The dancing dandies and their blooming 
partners look like ideal portraits of tailors’ wax-works endowed 
with semi-consciousness. The imbecility of these figures is trans- 
cendent ; its delineation evinces a genius of a sort; it amounts to 
the sublime and something more: and is so ridiculous as to provoke 
our disdainful laughter. 

Among these illustrations in the music-shop windows there is 
one, however, that causes no laughter whatever, although it exhibits 
a laughing face. But the laugh is a horrid one, and the face is 
that of a man with long whiskers, who is dressed in a lady’s clothes. 
There is not the least fun in this laughing face, but it wears an 
expression that is unspeakably odious. This print is entitled Lady 
Dundreary, and the less besides that we say about it the better. 
—(From Punch). 

—<~o— 


Tue Islington Times of Sept. 20th, has a notice of the Quarterly 
Soiree of the Barnsbury Literary Institute, which took place at 
Myddelton Hall, from which we make the following abridgement :— 

The Quarterly Soiree of this Institute was held on Friday, 12th Sep- 
tember, under encouraging circumstances. The chair was taken by 
the president, Mr. J. R. Macarthur. He briefly alluded to the occasion 
of their meeting, bespoke the attention of all present to the artists who 
would appear before them, and claimed their generous sympathy and 
encouragement for any aspirants, who might, through their desire to 

‘ please, have overestimated the probabilities of success. He referred 
with pride to the fact, that only a fortnight ago, an Amateur Concert 
had been arranged by the members and friends of the Institute, and 
now they had filled the programme for this evening, without trespassing 
on one of those ladies and gentlemen. 

Miss Marianne Warren, the pianist, whose even and effective style of 
playing draws crowds around her under the eastern dome of the Great 
Exhibition, charmed the audience with a selection from Maritana which 
was received with loud approbation, and calls for an encore, which the 
talented artiste gracefully acknowledged. Later in the evening, Miss 
Warren played Thalberg’s Variations on “ Home, Sweet Home,” and 
received similar marks of applause, Mr. Willis followed with the song 
“Our Steel-clad Ships.” Miss S. Charlotte Ellerie, — by the 
chairman as a young lady, but an old friend of the Institute) was re- 
ceived with a hearty welcome, and sang very pleasingly “ Chacunle, 
sait,” and in the second part, “I’m a merry Zingara,” and received 
much applause. Mr. George Hayles recited a selection from ‘ Luke 
the Labourer,” with dramatic effect. Mr. Henry Lawrence was very 
successful in the songs, “The Village Blacksmith,” and “The Red- 
cross Banner. Miss Jessie Ross (a pupil of Mr. Jules Benedict), played 
a Fantaisia, which elicited a burst of the heartiest applause, which 
brought the young performer on to the platform again. In the second 
part Miss Ross played Fowler’s Grand Fantasia on Der Freischuta with 
equal effect. Miss Jenny Laurendelle, sang ‘‘Comin’ through the 
Rye,” And Miss Lizzie Wilson sang ‘The Forsaken,” and “Far 
down a valley,” in a most artistic style, calling forth great applause. 
Mr. Richard Travers recited one of the elder Mathew’s famous pieces, 
“ The Bashful Man,” amidst loud plaudits. Miss E. H. Jameson, one of 
the earliest members of the Institute, was very successful in ‘“1’m 
alone,” and “Take this Cup of Sparkling Wine,” and was loudly 
applauded as she quitted the platform. Mr. George J. Dawson, the 
popular elocutionist, recited «The Captive,” by “Monk” Lewis, and 
was recalled, want of time only preventing an “encore.” The audience 
had a crowning treat in the singing of Mr. David Lambert, of the 
Chapel Royal, Windsor, and principal basso at the York and Durham 
festivals. Mr. Lambert sang the favourite old song, -‘‘ The Holy Friar,” 
with a distinctness and purity of voice that enraptured the audience; 
seldom have we heard a more hearty recal. Mr. Lambert complied with 
“ The Bell-ringer,” and again was rewarded with unanimous applause. 
In the second part, Mr. Lambert gave a rollicking song from the opera 





of The Merry Wives of Windsor, “ Nicolai,” in excellent style, exhi- 
biting the powers of his voice in a remarkable degree. 

A very hearty vote of thanks to the ladies and gentlemen who had 
so well entertained the members and visitors, was passed by acclama- 
tion. The Committee may well be proud of such supporters, many 
of whom had come several, one aboye twenty, miles, to give their 
assistance on this occasoin. 

On Friday, the 10th, John Noble, Esq., delivered a lecture on “ The 
Life and Poems of Thomas Hood.” 


French ANECDOTE OF PratTtt.—The following, more amusing 
boll important if true,” is translated for the Musical Review and 
Orla i 


Léon Escudier, editor of the “Art Musical,” gives in that paper ex- 
tracts from his as yet unpublished book “ Mes Souvenirs,” consisting 
principally of recollections of the artistic world; and, among others, he 
tells the following anecdote of the youthful days of Piatti, who is the 
first violoncellist in London, and equally well known for his virtuosity 
and the incomparable goodness of his heart. 

Poor Piatti, writes Escudier, is a victim to his own generous hospi- 
tality. On the day of his concert, and for some days after, he is ac- 
customed to share his quarters with some eminent artist, whose talent 
is pledged to assist him. But he is not always so fortunate as to find 
these brother artists quiet sleeping companions. 

The first year he had Ernst with him; the concert was over, Piatti 
tired, and he lay down; resolved to sleep. But just as he was falling 
asleep, he heard a trembling, a grinding of teeth, and groaning, as 
though some one was on the point of suffocation. He rose, and found 
his comrade in a nervous fit; he did not dare to leave him in order to seek 
assistance, and therefore gave him all the care and attention possible; 
but the attack was an obstinate one, the patient was first better, then 
worse, and so on—in short Piatti was up for the whole night. At 
length the sick man was quieted, but morning had already dawned, 
and Piatti was obliged to go out. 

The second year Wieniawski assisted him.—Piatti examined the 
new artist with a penetrating glance, before inviting him to share his 
chamber ; this glance gave him the certain assurance that Wieniawski 
could not possibly be subject to nervous attacks. After the concert, as 
soon as they had taken a glass of punch, to assure themselves of a sound 
sleep, Piatti wished his friend good night, and fellasleep. Wieniawski 
took a second glass of punch, however; perhaps more; certainly more 
than was good for him; he began to feel anything but well; he woke 
Piatti; his indisposition grew worse and worse ; again poor Piatti had a 
sleepless night. 

The third year it was Sainton’s turn. The following conversation 
took place between Piatti and the new comer: “Do you suffer from 
your nerves?” “Never. What makes you ask such a question?” ‘Oh, 
I only asked. Are you ever, ill in the night?” “I sleep like a dor- 
mouse,” “So much the better. And I would advise you not to drink 
anything before sleeping. Spirituous drinks are very dangerous in the 
English climate.” “I only drink at table.” “Then you shall sup with 
me. I know what agrees with you.” Piatti arranged the bill of fare; 
it was an anchorite’s meal. Sainton slept soundly, too soundly.—The 
unlucky Piatti tgied to awaken him several times, but his efforts were 
vain. He could not close his eyes; his friend Sainton snored like a 
saw-mill. It sounded like half a dozen contra-bassi in unison. 

The fourth guest was Sivori. Sivori did not snore; he never had 
attacks of the nerves, and never drank punch. Piatti hoped for a sound 
sleep, and began to enjoy one; but about three in the morning, the 
buzzing of an enormous fly awoke him. He drew the coverlet over his 
head, but the humming grew louder. He sighed ; he tossed about; at 
last, out of patience, he rose and struck a light, in order to drive out 
the tiresome fly. What did he behold? Sivori sitting up in bed, with 
his nightcap on, practising a trill on his yiolin, con sordino ? 

It was ogdlatogn that Vieuxtemps should break the spell. With what 
fear and trembling Piatti extended his hospitality to him! But he did 
not repent it this time. This time, it was the guest who could not 
sleep. Poor Piatti dreamed of nervous fits, of punch, of great organ 
pipes, of violins playing endless trills; he had a terrible attack of night- 
mare. And I believe he has given up his former hospitable habits. 


Penzance Cuorat Socrery.—At the next Concert, which takes place 
the 20th October, Professor Bennett's “ Inauguration Ode,” also Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s cantata, ‘‘ The Daughter of the Isles,” will be performed. Conductor, 
Mr. John H. Nunn. 

Tue Liry or Kittarney.—The German papers announce that 
M. Benedict’s Opera, translated by Herr Dingelstadt, will be 
ao out at several theatres under the title of the Rose of 

rin. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO A MANAGER.—A Testimonial, in the shape of .a 
handsome Silver ‘Tea and Coffee Service, with Salver, has been lately 
resented to Mr. Henry B. Webb, Lessee of the Queen’s Theatre, 

ublin. The following inscription was:engraved on the Salver :— 
Presented to Henry Berry Webb, Esq., Lessee Queen’s Royal 
Theatre Dublin, from a few of his private and professional friends 
and admirers, as a slight token of their esteem and regard.—27th 
August, 1862.” Mr. J. J. Cunningham, at the meeting held at 
Jude’s Hotel, was in the chair, andin an excellent speech, proposed 
the toast of the evening, saying, ‘‘ It was only necessary to mention 
Mr. Webb’s name to ensure a cordial response. He had resided 
among them some years, and had coneiliated and won the respect 
and esteem of all who knew him, and had proved himself a judicious 
and worthy caterer for the Dublin public, &c.” Mr. Grice, 
Honorary Secretary to the Testimonial Committee, then read an 
address, in a portion of which he commented on ‘‘ Mr. Webb's 
urbanity of manner and upright conduct, both in private, as a friend 
and gentleman, and in business transactions, as a manager.” Mr. 
Webb, in expressing his thanks, said that the Testimonial became 
of superlative value, as being symbolical of the respect entertained 
for him, and the more so, in view of the sources from which it 
emanated. He could not forbear to mention, that his brother 
actors, both here and in England, had united with the gentlemen 
of the Committee, and had proved by their subscriptions how 
much they sympathised in that object. gf aeani of 200 gentlemen 
had testified their opinion of him, as “a man of energy, industry, 
and integrity.” He was very proud of this endorsement of his 
character, and trusted to hand it down to his children, as a most 

recious heir-loom. In concluding a feeling and admirable speech, 
he expressed his heart-felt gratitude and pleasure. 





Adbertisements, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


RINLEY RICHARDS.—The DREAM of a WAN- 


DERER. Romance for Piano, 2s. 6d. 

RINLEY RICHARDS.—WARBLINGS at DAWN: 
Romance for Piano. 3s. 

RINLEY RICHARDS.—The MEN of HARLECH, 
for Piano. Solo, 3s.; do., duct, 3s, 

RM N LEY RICHARDS.—The MOUNTAINEER’S 

. 2s. 6d. 
M AGGIE LAUDER, Transcribed for Piano, by W- 





VINCENT WALLACE, 3s, 


NE FLEUR DE POLOGNE, Mazurka pour Piano, 
par W. VINCENT WALLACE. 33s. 


VV TOrOIRE, Mazurka pour Piano, par W. VINCENT 


WALLACE, 3s. 


EW SONGS by FRANZ ABT.—“ Thee only I love,” 
AN, 2s. 6d. “O! rosy morn,” 2s. 6d. ‘Like a well-spring in the desert," 2s. 6d. 
O! sweet-flowing streamlet,” 2s, 6d. ‘Bird Song,” 2s. 6d. (Poetry of all these by 
Geo. Linley). “Oh! ye tears” (Poetry by Chas. Mackay), 2s. 6d. ‘ Kathleen 
aroon” (Poetry by Mrs. Crawford), 2s. 6d. ‘The dear old songs of home” (Poetry 
by Mrs, Fenton Aylmer), 2s. 6d. ‘ Farewell, my Fatherland” (Poetry by J. E. Car- 
penter), 2s. 6d. ‘* Wood notes,” four-part song, separate parts, 2s. ‘* Good morning,” 
23. “* My heart replies,” 2s. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington-street, and 4, Hanover-square,W. 
Publishers to the Queen, and of all musicsellers. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY R. ANDREWS.— 


Easy Transcriptions of Reicuarpr's Popular Songs, 

“ Are they meant but to deceive me?” (Mazurka Polonoise) ... «4. 2%. 
“The Golden Stars" (Die Goldenen Sterne) ord) ete = ove ' * see 
“Good Night” (Cradle Song) ite oop ave ao te ae 
“ Thou art so near and yet so far” (Cradle Song) ao gee cee BB 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ COMPOSITIONS.— 
oe ove oe ow 23. 


Briycey Ricwarps’ “ Leopold * (Mazurka) 
BRINLEY Ricuarps’ “Ethel” (Romance)... ..  « 
Briyiey Riouarps’ “ Once too often” (Fantasia) qe pa sae ae 
Brintey Ricuarps' “The Harp of Wales” (Sung by Mr. L. Tuomas) se 
Brintey Ricuarps’ “ The Blind Man and Summer” (Sung by Miss PaLMeR) 33. 
Briyzy Ricuarps’ “ The Suliote War Song” (Sung by Mr. SANTLEY) ... Se 


London; Doxcan Dayison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








POPULAR SONGS, &. FROM THE NEW OPERETTA, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


WRITTEN BY 


J. P. WOOLER, ES@Q.,, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


Ww. M. LUTZ. 





MERRY LITTLE MAUD. Tenor... oe ove « 2 6 
* TIS GONE! THE HOPE THAT ONCE DID BEAM. Soprano 2 6 
HURRAH! FOR THE CHASE. Baritone aaa ea ae 
AS I LAY UNDER THE LINDON TREE. Tenor... 2 6 
LOVE’S BRIGHTEST DREAM. Soprano <a 2 6 
THE BELLE OF BALLINGARRY. do. , ae waa 26 
WHICH IS MINE, THE HAND OR FLOWER? Duet. 
Soprano & Tenor ea aay “a a= ace ae oe 
HOW OFT UNKINDLY THUS WE CHIDE. Baritone 2 6 
SWEET MAIDEN MINE. Tenor... <a asa 2 6 





THE RING AND THE KEEPER. 


H he OPERETTA, written by J. P. WOOLER, Esq., 
the Music composed by W. H. MONTGOMERY. 


THE DEAR FORGET-ME-NOT. Tenor eve 2 6 
ANNALIE es eee ese do. ese ose 2 6 
SOMETHING TO LOVE. Soprano. ... - “ 2 6 
MY LADY’S PAGE ... do. cee a 2 6 
KEEPER, TAKE THIS RUBY RING. Duet 3 0 





THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 


WHEN I BADE GOOD-BYE TO PHBE. The Popular 
Song from G. Lintey’s successful Cantata, “The Jolly 
9 


Beggars,” in A and C ... <a a “ aa wae oe 
THE JOLLY BEGGARS’ QUADRILLE, by Coorr.’ Illus- 
trated in colors... rae ssi ii oe aed aig SO 





HATTON’S NEW SONG, 
‘6 (\HILDREN.” Words by Lonerettow. Sung by Miss 
. on oe 2 6 


Pa.tMER with the greatest success. ° 





THALBERG’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
| maeemaes OF SCHUBERT.—Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte, 
No. 1. Die Taiischung ow eve wor [2 @ 
2. Der Neugierige oe ove q 16 
3. Die Post ove ooo ove oe aa wa **S'@ 
Complete, price 4s. 
“ Home, sweet home !” Fantasia ake oes eee ef $6 


“* Last Rose of Summer,” do. «. oe ove eve ese 
As performed by M. THALBgxe, at his Concerts, with great success. 





HALBERG’S SONG—“ WITHIN THE CONVENT 


GARDEN,” with German and English Words. 
Price 2s. 





ADAME OURY’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
PIECES.— 


SPANISH NATIONAL HYMN Transcription 26 
KING OF ITALY’S MARCH Do. ove 3, 0 
CHRCUDES CHASSEURS ove Morceau de Salon... 3 0 
SUNSHINE tee oe @s0 ace ose Valse de Salon 40 
LA CHASSE DE COMPIEGNE .... eee Fantaisie 40 
ROSALIE THE PRAIRIE FLOWER ... Impromptu 40 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 88 & 85 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBRT, W. 


AND 








PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No, 16. 
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Published this day. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE PIANOFORTE 


STUDIAS 


STEPHEN 


HELLER, 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. 


Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
‘A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the mechanism of the fingers. 


“Tn writing a series of short c 


‘“‘T wish to habituate both Students and Amateurs to execute a piece with the 
the peculiar character of the composition ; more particularly have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musi 
a desire for the most exact and complete interpretation of the Author's intentions. 


haracteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. 


uired b 
hythi, and 


“ STEPHEN HELLER.” 


ression, grace, elegance, or ener 





THE EDITION CONSISTS OF FIFTEEN BOOKS, PRICH SIX SHILLINGS EAOH* 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





M. THALBERG’S, 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


THALBERC’S BALLADE, 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s, 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
pr og oom as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” 
—The Times. 


THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 
‘ New Series. Price 3s. each. 
No, 18. Serenade from “Il Barbiere.” 

14. Duet from “ Zauberfléte.” 
16. Barcarole from “ Giani di Calais.” 
16. “La ci darem,” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17. Serenade by Grétry. 
13. Romance from “ Otello.” 

“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 


choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.— The Times. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 





OR ORCHESTRA.—MEYERBEER’S GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 128 
Also Auser'’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 


Booszy & Sons, Holles Street. 





IGNOR GARDONTS NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 


Romance. By Sicnok Moratort. Sung by Signor Ganpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season, with immense success. Price 2s. 6d. 


Boosry & Soxs, Holles Street. 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
many.” By Howarp Gtover. Sung by Mr. Suus Resves with unprecedented 
success. Enoored on every occasion. Price 3s. 
Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Boosty & Sons’ 

New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 

words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author’s Instrumentation. 
Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's great 

work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 


Zauberflite, 5s. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, 





OSEPH GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, : 





OOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH, complete Vocal 
Score,.with. Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Organ, demy 4to (size of “ Musi- 
cal Cabinet”). Price 1s.—Boosry & Sons have much pleasure in announcing their 
new Edition of the ‘‘ Messiah,” printed from a new type, on excellent paper, and in a 
form equally adapted for the Pianoforte or the Concert-room. The text revised by 
G. F. Harris, from the celebrated Edition of Dr. Joux Cuark. Asa specimen of 
cheap music, this book is quite unprecedented, and it is only in anticipation of the 
universal patronage it will command at the approaching Handel Festival the pub- 
lishers are ablo to undertake it. Orders received by all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 
Post free, 1s. 4d. An edition in cloth boards, gilt, 2s. 


Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 
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